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CHAPTER VIII. 
“© TERQUE QUATERQUE BEATE!” 


ConsipER what a task this unhappy man 
Ingram had voluntarily undertaken ! 
Here were two young people presumably 
in love. One of them was laid under 
suspicion by several previous love-affairs, 
though none of these, doubtless, had 
been so serious as the present. The other 
scarcely knew her own mind—or per- 
haps was afraid to question herself too 
closely lest all the conflict between duty 
and inclination, with its fears and 
anxieties and troubles, should be too 
suddenly revealed. Moreover, this girl 
was the only daughter of a solitary and 
irascible old gentleman living in a re- 
mote island ; and Ingram had not only 
undertaken that the love-affairs of the 
young folks should come all right—thus 
assuming a responsibility which might 
have appalled the bravest—but was also 
expected to inform the King of Borva 
that his daughter was about to be taken 
away from him. 

Of course, if Sheila had been a pro- 
perly brought-up young lady, nothing 
of this sort would have been necessary. 
We all know what the properly brought- 
up young lady does under such circum- 
stances. She goes straight to her papa 
and mamma, and says, ‘‘ My dear papa 
and mamma, I have been taught by my 
various instructors that I ought to have 
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no secrets from my dear parents ; and I 
therefore hasten to lay aside any little 
shyness, or modesty, or doubt of my 
own wishes I might feel, for the purpose 
of explaining to you the extent to which 
I have become a victim to the tender 
passion, and of soliciting your advice. 
I also place before you these letters I 
have received from the gentleman in 
question: doubtless they were sent in 
confidence to me, but I must banish any 
scruples that do not coincide with my 
duty to you. I may say that I respect 
and even admire Mr. So-and-So ; and I 
should be unworthy of the care bestowed 
upon my education by my dear parents 
if I were altogether insensible to the 
advantages of his worldly position. But 
beyond this point I am at a loss to 
define my sentiments ; and so I ask you, 
my dear papa and mamma, for permis- 
sion to study the question for some little 
time longer, when I may be able to fur- 
nish you with a more accurate report of 
my feelings. At the same time, if the 
interest I have in this young man is 
likely to conflict with the duty I owe to 
my dear parents, I ask to be informed 
of the fact; and I shall then teach my- 
self to guard against the approach of 
that insidious passion which might 
make me indifferent to the higher calls 
and interests of life.” Happy the man 
who marries such a woman! No ago- 
nizing quarrels and pathetic reconcilia- 
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tions, no piteous entreaties, and fits of 
remorse, and impetuous self-sacrifices, 
await him ; but a beautiful, methodical, 
placid life, as calm, and accurate, and 
steadily progressive as the multipli- 
cation table. His household will be a 
miracle of perfect arrangement. The re- 
lations between the members of it will 
be as strictly defined as the pattern of 
the paper on the walls. And how can 
a quarrel arise when a dissecter of the 
emotions is close at hand to say where 
the divergence of opinion or interest 
began ; and how can a fit of jealousy be 
provoked in the case of a person who 
will split up her affections into fifteen 
parts, give ten-fifteenths to her children, 
three-fifteenths to her parents, and the 
remainder to her husband? Should 
there be any wretched fractions going 
about, friends and acquaintances may 
come in for them. 

But how was Sheila to go to her father 
and explain to him what she could not 
explain to herself? She had never 
dreamed of marriage. She had never 
thought of having to leave Borva and 
her father’s house. But she had some 
vague feeling that in the future lay 
many terrible possibilities that she did 
not as yet dare to look at—until, at 
least, she was more satisfied as to the 
present. And how could she go to her 
father with such a chaos of unformed 
wishes and fears to place before him ? 
That such a duty should have devolved 
upon Ingram was certainly odd enough; 
but it was not her doing. His know- 
ledge of the position of these young 
people was not derived from her. But, 
having got it, he had himself asked her 
to leave the whole affair in his hands, 
with that kindness and generosity which 
had more than once filled her heart with 
an unspeakable gratitude towards him. 

“Well, you are a good fellow!” said 
Lavender to him, when he htard of this 
decision. 

* Bah !” said the other, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, “I mean to amuse my- 
self. I shall move you about like pieces 
on @ chess-board, and have a pretty 
game with you. How to checkmate the 
king with a knight and a princess— 


in any number of moves you like—that 
is the problem ; and my princess has a 
strong power over the king, where she 
is just now.” 

“Tt’s an uncommonly awkward busi- 
ness, you know, Ingram,” said Lavender, 
ruefully. 

“Well, it is. Old Mackenzie is a 
tough old fellow to deal with; and 
you'll do no good by making a fight of 
it. Wait. Difficulties don’t look so 
formidable when you take them one by 
one, as they turn up. If youreally love 
the gir], and mean to take your chance of 
getting her, and if she cares enough for 
you to sacrifice a good deal for your sake, 
there is nothing to fear.” 

“T can answer for myself, any way,” 
said Lavender, in a tone of voice that 
Ingram rather liked: the young man 
did not always speak with the same 
quietness, thoughtfulness, and modesty. 

And how naturally and easily it came 
about, after all! They were back again 
at Borva. They had driven round and 
about Lewis, and had finished up with 
Stornoway ; and, now that they had got 
back to the island in Loch Roag, the 
quaint little drawing-room had even to 
Lavender a homely and friendly look. 
The big stuffed fishes and the strange 
shells were old acquaintances ; and he 
went to hunt up Sheila’s music just as 
if he had known that dusky corner for 
years. 

“Yes, yes!” called Mackenzie, “it 
iss the English songs we will try now.” 

He had a notion that he was himself 
rather a good hand at a part song—just 
as Sheila had innocently taught him to 
believe that he was a brilliant whist- 
player when he had mastered the art of 
returning his partner’s lead—but fortu- 
nately at this moment he was engaged 
with a long pipe and a big tumbler of 
hot whiskey and water. Ingram was 
similarly employed, lying back in a 
cane-bottomed easy chair, and placidly 
watching the smoke ascending to the 
roof. Sometimes he cast an eye to the 
young folks at the other end of the 
room. They formed a pretty sight, he 
thought. Lavender was a good-looking 
fellow enough; and there was some- 
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thing pleasing in the quiet and assiduous 
fashion in which he waited upon Sheila, 
and in the almost timid way in which 
he spoke to her. Sheila herself sat at 
the piano, clad all in slate-grey silk, 
with a narrow band of scarlet velvet 
round her neck ; and it was only by a 
chance turning of the head that Ingram 
caught the tender and handsome profile, 
broken only by the outward sweep of 
the long eyelashes. 


‘* Love in thine eyes for ever plays,” 


Sheila sang, with her father keeping 
time by patting his forefinger on the 
table. 


** He in thy snowy bosom strays,” 


sang Lavender; and then the two 
voices joined together— 


** He makes thy rosy lips his care, 
And walks the mazes of thy hair.” 


Or were there not three voices? Surely, 
from the back part of the room, the 
musicians could hear a wandering bass 
come in from time to time, especially at 
such portions as “ Ah, he never, ah, he 
never never touched thy heart!” which 
old Mackenzie considered very touching. 
But there was something quaint, and 
friendly, and pleasant in the pathos of 
those English songs which made them 
far more acceptable to him than Sheila’s 
wild and melancholy legends of the 
sea. He sang “Ah, he never, never 
touched thy heart !” with an outward 
expression of grief, but with much 
inward satisfaction. Was it the quaint 
phraseology of the old duets that awoke 
in him some faint ambition after his- 
trionic effect ? At all events, Sheila pro- 
ceeded to another of his favourites— 
“ All’s Well”—and here, amid the 
brisk music, the old Highlandman had 
an excellent opportunity of striking in at 
random. 


‘* The careful watch patrols the deck 
To guard the ship from foes or wreck—” 


these two lines he had absolutely mas- 
tered, and always sang them, whatever 
might be the key he happened to light 
on, with great vigour. He soon went 
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the length of improvising a part for 
himself in the closing passages ; and laid 
down his pipe altogether as he sang— 


‘* What cheer? Brother, quickly tell ! 

Above? Below! Good-night! All, all’s 

well ! ” 
From that point, however, Sheila and 
her companion wandered away into 
fields of melody whither the King of 
Borva could not follow them ; so he was 
content to resume his pipe and listen 
placidly to the pretty airs. He caught 
but bits and fragments of phrases and 
sentiments; but they evidently were 
comfortable, merry, good-natured songs 
for young folks to sing. There was a 
good deal of love-making, and rosy 
morns appearing, and merry zephyrs, 
and such odd things, which, sung 
briskly and gladly by two young and 
fresh voices, rather drew the hearts of 
contemplative listeners to the musicians. 

“‘ They sing very well whatever,” said 
Mackenzie, with a critical air, to Ingram, 
when the young people were so busily 
engaged with their own affairs as ap- 
parently to forget the presence of the 
others. “Oh, yes, they sing very well 
whatever ; and what should the young 
folks sing about but making love, and 
courting, and all that?” 

“ Natural enough,” said Ingram, look- 
ing rather wistfully at the two at the 
other end of the room. “I suppose 
Sheila will have a sweetheart some 
day ¢” 

“Oh, yes, Sheila will hef a sweet- 
heart some day,” said her father, good- 
humouredly. ‘ Sheila is a good-looking 
gir! ; she will hef a sweetheart some 

ay.” 

“She will marry too, I suppose,” 
said Ingram, cautiously. 

“Oh, yes, she will be marrying, 
Sheila will be marrying—what will be 
the — a young girl if she does not 


At this moment, as Ingram after- 
wards described it, a sort of “flash of 
inspiration ” darted in upon him, and he 
resolved there and then to brave the 
wrath of the old king, and place all 
the conspiracy before him, if only the 
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music kept loud enough to prevent his 
being overheard. 

“ Tt will be hard on you to part with 
Sheila when she marries,” said Ingram, 
scarcely daring to look up. 

“Oh, ay, it will be that,” said Mac- 
kenzie, cheerfully enough. “ But it is 
everyone will hef to do that; and no 
great harm comes of it. Oh, no, it will 
not be much whatever ; and Sheila she 
will be very glad in a little while after, 
and it will be enough for me to see that 
she is ferry contented and happy. ‘The 
young folk must marry, you will see, 
and what is the use of marrying if it 
is not when they are young? But 
Sheila, she will think of none of these 
things. It was young Mr. MacIntyre 
of Sutherland—you hef seen him last 
year in Stornoway—he hass three 
thousand acres of a deer-forest in 
Sutherland—and he will be ferry glad 
to marry my Sheila, But I will say to 
him, ‘It is not for me to say yes or no 
to you, Mr. MacIntyre; it is Sheila 
herself will tell you that.’ But he wass 
afraid to speak to her ; and Sheila her- 
self will know nothing of why he came 
twice to Borva the last year.” 

“It is very good of you to leave 
Sheila quite unbiassed in her choice,” 
said Ingram; “many fathers would 
have been sorely tempted by that deer- 
forest.” 

Old Mackenzie laughed a loud laugh 
of derision, that fortunately did not 
stop Lavender’s execution of “ I would 
that my love would silently.” 

“What the teffle,” said Mackenzie, 
“hef I to want a deer-forest for my 
Sheila? Sheila is no fisherman’s lass. 
She has plenty for herself, and she will 
marry just the young man she wants to 
marry, and no other one—that is what 
she will do, by Kott!” 

All this was most hopeful. If Mac- 
kenzie had himself been advocating 
Lavender’s suit, could he have said 
more? But notwithstanding all these 
frank and generous promises—dealing 
with a future which the old Highland- 
man considered as indefinitely remote— 
Ingram was still afraid of the announce- 
ment he was about to make. 
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“Sheila is fortunately situated,” he 
said, “in having a father who thinks 
only of her happiness. But I suppose 
she has never yet shown a preference for 
anyone ¢” 

“‘ Not for anyone but yourself,” said 
her father, with a laugh. 

And Ingram laughed too, but in an 
embarrassed way, and his sallow face 
grew darker with a blush. Was there 
not something painful in the uninten- 
tional implication that of course Ingram 
could not be considered a possible lover 
of Sheila’s, and that the girl herself 
was so well aware of it that she could 
openly testify to her regard for him ? 

“ And it would be a good thing for 
Sheila,” continued her father, more 
gravely, “if there wass any young man 
about the Lewis that she would tek a 
liking to; for it will be some day I can 
no more look after her, and it would be 
bad for her to be left alone all by 
herself in the island.” 

“ And don’t you think you see before 
you now some one who might take on 
him the charge of Sheila’s future?” said 
Ingram, looking towards Lavender. 

“The English gentleman?” said 
Mackenzie, with a smile. “No; that 
any way is not possible.” 

“T fancy it is more than possible,” 
said Ingram, resolved to go straight at it. 
“T know for a fact that he would like 
to marry your daughter, and I think 
that Sheila, without knowing it herself 
almost, is well-inclined towards him.” 

The old man started up from his 
chair. 

“Eh? what! my Sheila?” 

“Yes, papa,” said the girl, turning 
round at once. 

She caught sight of a strange look on 
his face, and in an instant was by his 
side. 

“Papa, what is the matter with 
you?” 

“ Nothing, Sheila, nothing,” he said, 
impatiently. “TI am a little tired of the 
music, that is all. But go on with the 
music. Go back to the piano, Sheila, 


and go on with the music; and Mr. 
Ingram and me, we will go outside for 
a little while.” 




















Mackenzie walked out of the room, 
and said, aloud in the hall— 

“ Ay, are you coming, Mr. Ingram? 
It iss a fine night this night, and the 
wind is in a very good way for the 
weather.” 

And then, as he went out to the 
front, he hummed aloud, so that Sheila 
should hear,— 


** Who goes there ? ~“T. quickly tell ! 
A ry ! The word? Good-night! All’s 
well ! 
All’s well! Good-night! All’s well!” 


Ingram followed the old man outside, 
with a somewhat guilty onscience, 
suggesting odd things to him. Would 
it not be possible, now, to shut one’s 
ears for the next halfhour? Angry 
words were only little perturbations in 
the air. If you shut your ears till they 
were all over, what harm could be done? 
All the big facts of life would remain 
the same. The sea, the sky, the hills, 
the human beings around you, even 
your desire of sleep for the night, and 
your wholesome longing for breakfast in 
the morning, would all remain; and 
the angry words would have passed 
away. But perhaps it was a proper 
punishment that he should now go out 
and bear all the wrath of this fierce old 
gentleman, whose daughter he had con- 
spired to carry off. Mackenzie was 
walking up and down the path outside, 
in the cool and silentnight. There was 
not much moon now, but a clear and 
lambent twilight showed all the familiar 
features of Loch Roag and the southern 
hills ; and down there in the bay you 
could vaguely make out the Maighdean- 
mhara rocking in the tiny waves that 
washed in on the white shore. Ingram 
had never looked on this pretty picture 
with a less feeling of delight. 

“ Well, you see, Mr. Mackenzie,” he 
was beginning, “ you must make this 
excuse for him 3 

But Mackenzie put aside Lavender at 
once. It was all about Sheila that he 
wanted to know. There was no anger 
in his words—only a great anxiety, and 
sometimes an extraordinary and pathetic 
effort to take a philosophical view of the 
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situation. What had Sheila said? 
Was Sheila deeply interested in the 
young man? Would it please Sheila 
if he was to go indoors and give at 
once his free consent to her marrying 
this Mr. Lavender ? 

“Oh, you must not think,” said 
Mackenzie, with a certain loftiness of 
air even amidst his great perturbation 
and anxiety, “ you must not think I 
hef not foreseen all this. It wass some 
day or other Sheila will be sure to 
marry ; and although I did not expect 
—no, I did not expect that—that she 
would marry a stranger and an English- 
man, if it will please her, that is enough, 
You cannot tell a young lass the one 
she should marry—it iss all a chance 
the one she likes, and if she does not 
marry him, it is better she will not marry 
at all. Oh, yes, I know that ferry 
well. And I hef known there wass a time 
coming when I would give away my 
Sheila to some young man; and there 
iss no use complaining of it. But you 
hef not told me much about this young 
man—or I hef forgotten—it is the same 
thing whatever. He has not much 
money, you said—he is waiting for 
some money—well—this is what 1 will 
do. J will give him all my money if 
he will come and live in the Lewis.” 

All the philosophy he had been 
mustering up fell away from that last 
sentence. It was like the cry of a 
drowning man who sees the last life- 
boat set out for shore, leaving him to 
his fate. And Ingram had not a word 
to say in reply to that piteous entreaty. 

“T do not ask him to stop in Borva 
—no, it iss a small place for one that 
hass lived ina town. But the Lewis, 
that is quite different ; and there iss 
ferry good houses in Stornoway ” 

“But surely, sir,” said Ingram, 
“you need not consider all this just 
yet. I am sure neither of them has 
thought of any such thin P 

“No,” said Mackenzie, recovering 
himself, “perhaps not. But we hef 
our duties to look at the future of young 
folks. And you will say that Mr. 
Lavender hass only expectations of 
money ?” 
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“Well, the expectation is almost a 
certainty. His aunt, I have told you, is 
a very rich old lady, who has no other 
near relations ; and she is exceedingly 
fond of him, and would do anything 
for him. I am sure the allowance he 
has now is greatly in excess of what she 
spends on herself.” 

“ But they might quarrel, you know 
—they might quarrel. You hef always 
to look to the future—they might 
quarrel, and what will he do then?” 

“ Why, you don’t suppose he couldn’t 
support himself, if the worst were to 
come to the worst. He is an amazingly 
clever fellow 2 

“ Ay, that is very good,” said Mac- 
kenzie, in a cautious sort of way, “ but 
has he ever made any money ?” 

“ Oh, I fancy not—nothing to speak 
of. He has sold some pictures ; but I 
think he has given more away.” 

“Then it iss not easy, tek my word 
for it, Mr. Ingram, to begin a new trade 
if you are twenty-five years of age ; and 
the people who will tek your pictures 
for nothing, will they pay for them if 
you wanted the money ?” 

It was obviously Mr. Mackenzie’s eager 
wish to prove to himself that, somehow 
or other, Lavender might come to have 
no money, and be made dependent on 
his father-in-law. So far, indeed, from 
sharing the sentiments ordinarily attri- 
buted to that important relative, he 
would have welcomed with a heartfelt 
joy the information that the man who, 
as he expected, was about to marry his 
daughter, was absolutely penniless. Not 
even all the attractions of that deer-forest 
in Sutherlandshire—particularly fasci- 
nating as they must have been to a man 
of his education and surroundings— 
had been able to lead the old King of 
Borva even into hinting to his daughter 
that the owner of that property would 
like to marry her. Sheila was to choose 
for herself. She was not like a fisher- 
man’s lass, bound to consider ways and 
means. And now that she had chosen, 
or, at least, indicated the possibility of 
her doing so, her father’s chief desire 
was that his future son-in-law should 
come and take and enjoy his money, so 





only that Sheila might not be carried 
away from him for ever. 

“Well, I will see about it,” said 
Mackenzie, with an affectation of cheer- 
ful and practical shrewdness. “ Oh, yes, 
I will see about it, when Sheila has 
made up her mind. He is a very good 
young man, whatever - 

“He is the best-hearted fellow I 
know,” said Ingram warmly. “I don’t 
think Sheila has much to fear if she 
marries him. If you had known him 
as long as I have, you would know 
how considerate he is to everybody 
about him, how generous he is, how 
good-natured, and cheerful, and so 
forth—in short, he is a thorough good 
fellow, that’s what I have to say about 
him.” 

“Tt iss well for him he will hef such 
a champion,” said Mackenzie, with a 
smile ; “there iss not many Sheila will 
pay attention to as she does to you.” 

They went indoors again—Ingram 
searcely knowing how he had got 
so easily through the ordeal, but very 
glad it was over. Sheila was still at 
the piano, and, on their entering, she 
said— 

“ Papa, here is a song you must learn 
to sing with me.” 

* And what iss it, Sheila?” he said, 
going over to her. 

“*Time has not thinned my flowing 
hair.’” 

He put his hand on her head, and 
said— 

“TI hope it will be a long time before 
he will thin your hair, Sheila.” 

The girl looked up, surprised. Scotch 
folks are, as a rule, somewhat reticent 
in their display of affection ; and it was 
not often that her father talked to her 
in that way. What was there in his 
face that made her glance instinctively 
towards Ingram? Somehow or other 
her hand sought her father’s hand, and 
she rose and went away from the piano, 
with her head bent down and tears 
beginning to tell in her eyes. 

“Yes, that is a capital song,” said 
Ingram, loudly. “ Sing ‘ The Arethusa,’ 
Lavender. ‘Said the saucy Arethusa.’” 

Lavender, knowing what had taken 
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place, and not daring to follow with his 
eyes Sheila and her father, who had 
gone to the other end of the room, sang 
the song. Never was a gallant and 
devil-may-care sea-song sung so hope- 
lessly without spirit. But the piano 
made a noise ; and the verses took up 
time. When he had finished, he almost 
feared to turn round ; and yet there was 
nothing dreadful in the picture that 
presented itself. Sheila was sitting on 
her father’s knee, with her head buried 
in his bosom, while he was patting her 
head, and talking in a low voice to her. 
The King of Borva did not look par- 
ticularly tierce. 

“ Yes, it iss a teffle of a good song,” 
he said, suddenly. “Now get up, 
Sheila, and go and tell Mairi we will 
have a bit of bread and cheese before 
going to bed. And there will be a little 
hot water wanted in the other room, for 
this room it iss too full of the smoke.” 

Sheila, as she went out of the room, 
had her head cast down, and perhaps 
an extra tinge of colour in the young 
and pretty face. But surely, Lavender 
thought to himself, as he watched her 
anxiously, she did not look grieved. 
As for her father, what should he do 
now? Turn suddenly round, and beg 
Mackenzie’s pardon, and throw himself 
on his generosity? When he did, with 
much inward trembling, venture to ap- 
proach the old man, he found no such 
explanation possible. The King of 
Borva was in one of his grandest moods 
—dignified, courteous, cautious, and yet 
inclined to treat everybody and -every- 
thing with a sort of lofty good-humour. 
He spoke to Lavender in the most 
friendly way ; but it was about the 
singular and startling fact that modern 
research had proved many of the Noman 
legends to be utterly untrustworthy. 
Mr. Mackenzie observed that the man 
was wanting in proper courage who 
feared to accept the results of such 
inquiries. It was better that we should 
know the truth, and then the kings 
who had really made Rome great might 
emerge from the fog of tradition in 
their proper shape. There was some~ 
thing quite sympathetic in the way he 
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talked of those ill-treated sovereigns, 
whom the vulgar mind had clothed in 
mist. 

Lavender was sorely beset by the 
rival claims of Rome and Borva upon 
his attention. He was inwardly inclined 
to curse Numa Pompilius—which would 
have been ineffectuai—when he found 
that personage interfering with a wild 
effort to discover why Mackenzie should 
treat him in this way. And then it 
occurred to him that, as he had never 
said a word to Mackenzie about this 
affair, it was too much to expect that 
Sheila’s father should himself open the 
subject. On the contrary, Mackenzie 
was bent on extending a grave: courtesy 
to his guest, so that the latter should 
not feel ill at ease until it suited him- 
self to make any explanations he might 
choose. It was not Mackenzie’s business 
to ask this young man if he wanted to 
marry Sheila. No. The king’s daughter, 
if she were to be won at all, was to 
be won by a suitor; and it was not 
for her father to be in a hurry about 
it. So Lavender got back into the 
region of early Roman history, and 
tried to recall what he had learned in 
Livy, and quite coincided with every- 
thing that Niebuhr had said or proved, 
and with everything that Mackenzie 
thought Niebuhr had said or proved, 
He was only too glad, indeed, to find 
himself talking to Sheila’s father in this 
friendly fashion. 

Then Sheila came in and told them 
that supper was laid in the adjoining 
room. At that modest meal, a great 
good-humour prevailed. Sometimes, it 
is true, it occurred to Ingram that 
Sheila cast an anxious glance at her 
father, as if she were trying to discover 
whether he was really satisfied, or 
whether he was not merely pretend- 
ing satisfaction to please her; but for 
the rest the party was a most friendly 
and merry one. Lavender, naturally 
enough, was in the highest of spirits ; 
and nothing could exceed the light- 
hearted endeavours he made to amuse, 
and interest, and cheer his companions, 
Sheila, indeed, sat up later than usual, 
even although pipes were lit again, and 
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the slate-grey silk likely to bear witness 
to the fact in the morning. How com- 
fortable and homely was this sort of life 
in the remote stone building overlook- 
ing the northern sea! He began to 
think that he could live always in Borva, 
if only Sheila were with him as his 
companion. 

Was it an actual fact, then, he asked 
himself next morning, that he stood 
confessed to the small world of Borva 
as Sheila’s accepted lover? Not a word 
on the subject had passed between 
Mackenzie and himself; yet he found 
himself assuming the position of a 
younger relative, and rather expecting 
advice from the old Highlandman. He 
began to take a great interest, too, in 
the local administration of the island ; 
he examined the window-fastenings of 
Mackenzie’s house and saw that they 
would be useful in the winter; and 
expressed to Sheila’s father his con- 
fidential opinion that the girl should 
not be allowed to go out in the Maigh- 
dean-mhara without Duncan. 

“She will know as much about boats 
as Duncan himself,” said her father, 
with a confident smile. “But Sheila 
will not go out when the rough weather 

-” 
“Of course you keep her indoors 
then,” said the younger man, already 
assuming some little charge over Sheila’s 
comfort. 

The father laughed aloud at this sim- 
plicity on the part of the Englishman. 

“If we wass to keep indoors in the 
bad weather, it would be all the winter 
we would be indoors! ‘There iss no 
day at all Sheila will not be out some 
time or other ; and she is never so well 
as in the hard weather, when she will 
be out always in the snow, and the 
frost, and hef plenty of exercise and 
amusement.” 

“She is not often ailing, I suppose,” 
said Lavender. 

“She is as strong as a young pony, 
that is what Sheila is,” said her father, 
proudly. “ And there is no one in the 
island will run so fast, or walk as long 
without tiring, or carry things from the 
shore as she will, not one.” 


But here he suddenly checked him- 
self. 


“That is,” he said, with some little 
expression of annoyance, “ I wass saying 
Sheila could do that if it wass any use ; 
but she will not do such things, like a 
fisherman’s lass, that hass to help in 
the work.” 

‘*Oh, of course not,” said Lavender, 
hastily. “But still, you know, it is 
pleasant to know she is so strong and 
well.” 

And at this moment Sheila herself 
appeared, accompanied by her great 
deer-hound, and testifying by the bright 
colour in her face to the assurances of 
her health her father had been giving. 
She had just come up and over the hill 
from Borvabost, while as yet breakfast 
had not been served. Somehow or other 
Lavender fancied she never looked so 
bright, and fearless, and handsome as in 
the early morning, with the fresh sea- 
air tingling the colour in her cheeks, 
and the sunlight shining in the clear 
eyes or touching from time to time a 
glimpse of her perfect teeth. But this 
morning she did not seem quite so 
frankly merry as usual. She patted the 
deer-hound’s head, and rather kept her 
eyes away from her father and his com- 
panion. And then she took Bras away 
to give him his breakfast just as Ingram 
appeared to bid her good-morning, and 
ask her what she meant by being about 
so early. 

How anxiously Lavender now began 
to calculate on the remaining days of 
their stay in Borva! They seemed so 
few. He got up at preposterously early 
hours to make each day as long as pos- 
sible ; but it slipped away with a fatal 
speed, and already he began to think of 
Stornoway, and the Clansman, and his 
bidding good-bye to Sheila. He had 
said no more to her of any pledge as 
regarded the future. He was content to 
see that she was pleased to be with him; 
and happy indeed were their rambles 
about the island, their excursions in 
Sheila’s boat, their visits to the White 
Water in search of salmon. Nor had he 
yet spoken to Sheila’s father. He knew 
that Mackenzie knew; and both seemed 














to take it for granted that no good could 
come of a formal explanation until 
Sheila herself should make her wishes 
known. That, indeed, was the only 
aspect of the case that apparently pre- 
sented itself to the old King of Borva. 
He forgot altogether those precautions 
and investigations which are supposed 
to occupy the mind of a future father- 
in-law ; and only sought to see how 
Sheila was affected towards the young 
man who was soon about to leave the 
island. When he saw her pleased to be 
walking with Lavender, and talking 
with him of an evening, he was pleased ; 
and would rather have a cold dinner 
than break in upon them to hurry them 
home. When he saw her disappointed 
because Lavender had been unfortunate 
in his salmon-fishing, he was ready to 
swear at Duncan for not having had the 
fish in a better temper. And the most 
of his conversation with Ingram con- 
sisted of an endeavour to convince him- 
self that, after all, what had happened 
was for the best, and that Sheila seemed 
to be happy. 

But somehow or other, when the 
time for their departure was drawing 
near, Mackenzie showed a strange desire 
that his guests should spend the last 
two days in Stornoway. When Laven- 
der first heard this proposal, he glanced 
towards Sheila, and his face showed 
clearly his disappointment. 

“But Sheila will go with us, too,” 
said her father, replying to that un- 
uttered protest in the most innocent 
fashion ; and then Lavender’s face 
brightened again, and he said that 
nothing would give him greater plea- 
sure than to spend two days in Stor- 
noway. 

“And you must not think,” said 
Mackenzie, anxiously, “that it is one 
day or two days, or a great many days, 
will show you all the fine things about 
Stornoway. And if you were to live in 
Stornoway, you would find very good 
acquaintances and friends there ; and in 
the autumn, when the shooting begins, 
there are many English who will come 
up, and there will be ferry great doings 
at the castle. And there is some gen- 
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tlemen now at Grimersta whom you 


hef not seen, and they are ferry fine 
gentlemen ; and at Garra-na-hina there 
iss two more gentlemen for the salmon- 
fishing. Oh, there iss a great many fine 
people in the Lewis, and it iss not all as 
lonely as Borva.” 

“Tf it is half as pleasant a place to 
live in as Borva, it will do,” said Laven- 
der, with a flush of enthusiasm in his 
face, as he looked towards Sheila, and 
saw her pleased and downcast eyes. 

“ But it iss not to be compared,” said 
Mackenzie, eagerly. ‘“ Borva—that is 
nothing at all; but the Lewis—it is a 
ferry different thing to live in the Lewis, 
and many English gentlemen hef told 
me they would like to live always in 
the Lewis.” 

“T think I should, too,” said Laven- 
der, lightly and carelessly, little think- 
ing what importance the old man im- 
mediately and gladly put upon the 
admission. 

From that moment Lavender, al- 
though unconscious of what had hap- 
pened, had nothing to fear in the way of 
opposition from Sheila’s father. If he 
had there and then boldly asked Mac- 
kenzie for his daughter, the old man 
would have given his consent freely, 
and bade Lavender go to Sheila herself. 

And so they set sail, one pleasant 
forenoon, from Borvabost ; and the light 
wind that ruffled the blue of Loch Roag 
gently filled the mainsail of the Maigh- 
dean-mhara as she lightly ran down the 
tortuous channel. 

“T don’t like to go away from Borva,” 
said Lavender, in a low voice, to Sheila, 
“but I might have been leaving the 
island with greater regret, for, you know, 
I expect to be back soon.” 

“ We shall always be glad to see you,” 
said the girl; and, although he would 
rather have had her say “1” than “we,” 
there was something in the tone of her 
voice that contented him. 

At Garra-na-hina, Mackenzie pointed 
out with a great interest to Lavender a 
tall man who was going down through 
some meadows to the Amhuinn Dhubh, 
the Black River. He had a long rod 
over his shoulder ; and behind him, at 
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some distance, followed a shorter man, 
who carried a gaff and landing-net. Mac- 
kenzie anxiously explained to Lavender 
that the tall figure was that of an Eng- 
lishman. Lavender accepted the state- 
ment. But would he not go down to 
the river and make his acquaintance ? 
Lavender could not understand why he 
should be expected to take so great an 
interest in an ordinary English sports- 
man. 

“ Ferry well,” said Mackenzie, a trifle 
disappointed, “but you would find 
several of the English in the Lewis if 
you wass living here.” 

These last two days in Stornoway 
were very pleasant. On their previous 
visit to the town, Mackenzie had given 
up much of his time to business affairs, 
and was a good deal away from his 
guests ; but now he devoted himself to 
making them particularly comfortable 
in the place anc amusing them in every 
possible way. He introduced Lavender, 
in especial, to all his friends there, and 
was most anxious to impress on the 
young man that life in Stornoway was, 
on the whole, rather a brilliant affair. 
Then was there a finer point from which 
you could start at will for Inverness, 
Oban, and such great centres of civiliza- 
tion? Very soon there might even be 
a telegraphic cable laid to the mainland. 
Was Mr. Lavender aware that frequently 
you could see the Sutherlandshire hills 
from this very town of Stornoway ? 

Here Sheila laughed ; and Lavender, 
who kept watching her face always, to 
read all her fancies and sentiments and 
wishes in the shifting lights of it, im- 
mediately demanded an explanation. 

“It is no good thing,” said Sheila, 
“to see the Sutherland hills often ; for 
when you see them, it means to rain.” 

But Lavender had not been taught to 
fear the rain of the Western Isles. The 
very weather seemed to have conspired 
with Mackenzie to charm the young 
man with the island. At this moment, 
for example, they were driving away 
from Stornoway along the side of the 
great bay that stretches northward until 
it finds its furthest promontory in 
Tiumpan Head. What magnificence of 


colour shone all around them in the hot 
sunlight! Where the ruffled blue sea 
came near the long sweep of yellow 
sand it grew to be a bright, transparent 
green. The splendid curve of the bay 
showed a gleaming line of white where 
the waves broke in masses of hissing 
foam ; and beyond that curve again long 
promontories of dark-red conglomerate 
ran out into the blue waters of the 
sea, with their summits shining with 
the bright sea-grass. Here, close at 
hand, were warm meadows with calves 
and lambs cropping the sweet-scented 
Dutch clover. A few huts, shaped like 
bee-hives, stood by the road-side, close 
by some deep brown peats. There was 
a cutting in the yellow sand of the bay 
for the pulling up of captured whales. 
Now and again you could see a solan 
dart down from the blue heavens into 
the darker blue of the sea, sending up 
a spurt of foam twenty feet high as he 
disappeared ; and far out there, between 
the red precipices and the ruffled waters 
beneath, white sea-fowl flew from crag 
to crag or dropped down upon the sea 
to rise and fall with the waves. 

At the small hamlet of Gress they 
got a large rowing-boat manned by 
sturdy fishermen, and set out to explore 
the great caves formed in the mighty 
wall of conglomerate that here fronts 
the sea. The wild-fowl flew about them, 
screaming and yelling at being disturbed. 
The long swell of the sea lifted the boat, 
passed from under it, and went on with 
majestic force to crash on the glowing 
red crags and send jets of foam flying 
up the face of them. They captured 
one of the sea-birds—a young thing 
about as big as a hen, with staring eyes, 
scant feathers, and a long beak with 
which it instinctively tried to bite its 
enemies—and the parents of it kept 
swooping down over the boat, uttering 
shrill cries, until their offspring was 
restored to the surface of the water. 
They went into the great loud-sounding 
caverns, getting a new impression of the 
extraordinary clearness of the sea-water 
by the depth at which the bottom was 
visible ; and here their shouts occasivn- 
ally called up from some dim twilight 























recess—far in among the perilous rocks 
—the head of a young seal, which would 
instantly dive again and be seen no more. 
They watched the salmon splash in the 
shallower creeks where the sea had 
scooped out a tiny bay of ruddy sand ; 
and then aslowly-rolling porpoise would 
show his black back above the water 
and silently disappear again. All this 
was pleasant enough on a_ pleasant 
morning, in fresh sea-air and sunlight, 
in holiday-time; and was there any 
reason, Mackenzie may fairly have 
thought, why this young man, if he did 
marry Sheila, should not come and live 
in a place where so much healthy 
amusement was to be found ? 

And in the evening, too, when they 
had climbed to the top of the hills on 
the south of Stornoway harbour, did 
not the little town look sufficiently 
picturesque, with its white houses, its 
shipping, its great castle and planta- 
tions lying in shadow under the green 
of the eastern sky? Then, away to the 
west, what a strange picture presented 
itself! Thick bands of grey cloud lay 
across the sky, and the sunlight from 
behind them sent down great rays of 
misty yellow on the endless miles of 
moor. But how was it that, as these 
shafts of sunlight struck on the far and 
successive ridges of the moorland, each 
long undulation seemed to become trans- 
parent ; and all the island appeared to 
consist of great and golden-brown shells, 
heaped up behind each other, with the 
sunlight shining through ? 

“] have tried a good many new effects 
since I came up here,” said Lavender, 
“but I shall not try that.” 

“Oh, it iss nothing—it iss nothing 
at all,” said Mackenzie, with a studied 
air of unconcern. “There iss much 
more beautiful things than that in the 
island, but you will hef need of a ferry 
long time before you will find it all 
out. That—that iss nothing at all.” 

“ You will perhaps make a picture of 
it some other time,” said Sheila, with 
her eyes cast down; and, as he was 
standing by her at the time, he took 
her hand, and pressed it, and said, “I 
hope so.” 
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Then, that night! Did not every 
hour produce some new and wonderful 
scene ; or was it only that each minute 
grew to be so precious, and that the 
enchantment of Sheila’s presence filled 
the air around him? There was no 
moon ; but the stars shone over the bay 
and the harbour, and the dusky hills 
beyond the castle. Every few seconds the 
lighthouse at Arnish Point sent out its 
wild glare of orange fire into the heart of 
the clear darkness, and then as suddenly 
faded out and left the eyes too bewil- 
dered to make out the configuration of 
the rocks. All over the north-west there 
still remained the pale glow of the twi- 
light ; and somehow Lavender seemed 
to think that that strange glow belonged 
to Sheila’s home in the west, and that 
the people in Stornoway knew nothing 
of the wonders of Loch Roag, and of 
the strange nights there. Was he likely 
ever to forget ? 

“Good-bye, Sheila,” he said, next 
morning, when the last signal had been 
given, and the Clansman was about to 
move from her moorings. 

She had bidden good-bye to Ingram 
already, but, somehow, she could not 
speak to his companion just at this last 
moment. She pressed his hand, and 
turned away, and went ashore with her 
father. Then the big steamer throbbed 
its way out of the harbour ; and by and 
by the island of Lewis lay but as a 
thin blue cloud along the horizon, and 
who could tell that human beings, with 
strange hopes, and fancies, and griefs, 
were hidden away in that pale line of 
vapour ? 


CHAPTER 1X. 
“ FAREWELL, MACKRIMMON !” 


A nicut journey from Greenock to Lon- 
don is a sufficiently prosaic affair in 
ordinary circumstances ; but it need not 
be always so. What if a young man, 
apparently occupied in making himself 
comfortable, and in talking nonsense to 
his friend and companion, should be 
secretly calculating how the journey 
could be made most pleasant to a bride, 
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and that bride his bride? Lavender 
made experiments with regard to the 
ways and tempers of guards—he bor- 
rowed planks of wood with which to 
make sleeping-couches of an ordinary 
first-class carriage—he bribed a certain 
official to have the compartment secured 
—he took note of the time when, and 
the place where, refreshments could be 
procured—all these things he did, think- 
ing of Sheila. And when Ingram, some- 
times surprised by his good-nature, and 
occasionally remonstrating against his ex- 
travagance, at last fell asleep on the more 
or less comfortable cushions stretched 
across the planks, Lavender would have 
him wake up again, that he might be 
induced to talk once more about Sheila. 
Ingram would make use of some wicked 
words, rub his eyes, ask what was the 
last station they had passed, and then 
begin to preach to Lavender about the 
great obligations he was under to Sheila, 
and what would be expected of him in 
after-times. 

“You are coming away just now,” he 
would say, while Lavender, who could 
not sleep at all, was only anxious that 
Sheila’s name should be mentioned, 
“enriched with a greater treasure than 
falls to the lot of most men. If you 
know how to value that treasure, there 
is not a king or emperor in Europe 
who should not envy you.” 

“But don’t you think I value it?” 
the other would say, anxiously. 

“We'll see about that afterwards, by 
what youdo. But in the meantime you 
don’t know what you have won. You 
don’t know the magnificent single- 
heartedness of that girl, her keen sense 
of honour, nor the strength of character, 
of judgment, and decision that lies be- 
neath her apparent simplicity. Why, I 
have known Sheila, now But 
what's the use of talking?” 

“T wish you would talk, though, 
Ingram,” said his companion, quite sub- 
missively. ‘“ You have known her 
longer than I. I am willing to believe 
all you say of her, and anxious, indeed, 
to know as much about her as possible. 
You don’t suppose I fancy she is any- 
thing less than you say ?” 





“ Well,” said Ingram, doubtfully, 
“perhaps not. The worst of it is that 
you take such odd readings of people. 
However, when you marry her, as I now 
hope you may, you will soon find out ; 
and then, if you are not grateful—if you 
don’t understand and appreciate then 
the fine qualities of this girl, the sooner 
you put a millstone round your neck 
and drop over Chelsea Bridge the 
better.” 

“ She will always have in you a good 
friend to look after her when she comes 
to London.” 

“Oh, don’t imagine I mean to thrust 
myself in at your breakfast table to give 
you advice. Ifa husband and wife can- 
not manage their own affairs satisfac- 
torily, no third person can; and I am 
getting to be an elderly man, who likes 
peace, and comfort, and his own quiet.” 

“TJ wish you wouldn’t talk such non- 
sense,” said Lavender, impetuously. 
“You know you are bound to marry— 
and the woman you ask to marry you 
will be a precious fool if she refuses, I 
don’t know, indeed, how you and Sheila 
ever escaped “ 

*“* Look here, Lavender,” said his com- 
panion, speaking in a somewhat im- 
patient way, “if you marry Sheila Mac- 
kenzie, I suppose I may see something 
of both of you from time to time. But 
you are naturally jealous and exacting, 
as is the way with many good fellows 
who have had too much of their own 
way in the world; and if you start off 
with the notion now that Sheila and 
I might ever have married, or that 
such a thing was ever thought of by 
either of us, the certain consequence 
will be that you will become jealous of 
me, and that, in time, I shall have to 
stop seeing either of you, if you happen 
to be living in London.” 

“ And if ever the time comes,” said 
Lavender, lightly, “when I prove myself 
such a fool, I hope I shall remember 
that a millstone can be bought in Vic- 
toria-road, and that Chelsea Bridge is 
handy.” 

“ All right : I’m going to sleep.” 

For some time after Ingram was per- 
mitted to rest in peace ; and it was not 
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until they had reached some big station 
or other, towards morning, that he woke. 
Lavender had never closed his eyes. 

“‘ Haven’t you been asleep?” 

“No.” 

“ What's the matter now?” 

“* My aunt.” 

“You seem to have acquired a trick 
recently of looking at all the difficulties 
of your position at once. Why don’t you 
take them singly! You've just got rid 
of Mackenzie’s opposition—that might 
have contented you for a while.” 

“‘T think the best plan will be to say 
nothing of this to my aunt at present. 
I think we ought to get married first, 
and when I take Sheila to see her as my 
wife, what can she say then ?” 

“ But what is Sheila likely to say be- 
fore then? And Sheila’s father? You 
must be out of your mind.” 

“ There will be a pretty scene, then, 
when I tell her.” 

“Scenes don’t hurt anybody, unless 
when they end in brickbats or decanters. 
Your aunt must know you would marry 
some day.” 

“Yes, but you know whom she wished 
me to marry.” 

“That is nothing. Every old lady 
has a fancy for imagining possible mar- 
riages ; but your aunt is a reasonable 
woman, and could not possibly object to 
your marrying a girl like Sheila?” 

“Oh, couldn’t she? Then you don’t 
know her. ‘Frank, my dear, what are the 
arms borne by your wife's family ?’ 
‘ My dear aunt, I will describe them to 
you as becomes a dutiful nephew. The 
arms are quarterly: first and fourth, 
vert, a herring, argent ; second and third, 
azure, a solan-goose, volant, or. The crest, 
out of a crown vallery, argent, a cask 
of whiskey, gules. Supporters, dexter, a 
gillie, sinister, a fisherman.’” 

* And a very good coat-of-arms, too. 
You might add the motto Ultimus regum. 
Or Atavis editus regibus. Or Tyrrhena 
regum progenies, To think that your 
aunt would forbid your wedding a king’s 

daughter !” 

“T should wed the king’s daughter, 
aunt or no aunt, in any case; but you 
see, it would be uncommonly awkward 
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—just as old Mackenzie would want to 
know something more particular about 
my circumstances—and he might ask 
for references to the old lady herself, 
just as if I were a tenant about to take 
a house——” 

“T have given him enough references. 
Go to sleep; and don’t bother your- 
self.” 

But now Ingram felt himself just as 
unable as his companion to escape into 
unconsciousness, and so he roused him- 
self thoroughly, and began to talk about 
Lewis, and Borva, and the Mackenzies, 
and the duties and responsibilities La- 
vender would undertake in marrying 
Sheila. 

“ Mackenzie,” he said, “ will expect 
you to live in Stornoway at least half 
the year, and it will be very hard on 
him if you don’t.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said the other, “I 
should have no objection ; but, you see, 
if Iam to get married I really think I 
ought to try to get into some position of 
earning my own living, or helping to- 
wards it, you know. I begin to see 
how galling this sort of dependence on 
my aunt might be, if I wished to act for 
myself. Now if I were to begin to do 
anything, I could not go and bury my- 
self in Lewis for half the year—just at 
first ; by and by, you know, it might be 
different. But don’t you think I ought 
to begin and do something ?” 

“Most certainly. I have often wished 
you had been born a carpenter, or 
painter, or glazier.” 

“People are not born carpenters or 
glaziers, but sometimes they are born 
painters. I think I have been born 
nothing ; but I am willing to try, more 
especially as I think Sheila would like 
eg 

“T know she would.” 

“T will write and tell her the mo- 
ment I get to London.” 

“T would fix first what your occupa- 
tion was to be, if I were you. There is 
no hurry about telling Sheila; although 
she will be very glad to get as much 
news of you as possible, and I hope you 
will spare no time or trouble in pleasing 
her in that line. By the way, what an 
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infamous shame it was of you to go and 
gammon old Mackenzie into the belief 
that he can read poetry: why, he will 
make that girl’s life a burden to her. I 
heard him propose to read ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ to her as soon as the rain sets in.” 

“T didn’t gammon him,” said Laven- 
der, with a laugh. “Every man thinks 
he can read poetry better than every 
other man, even as every man fancies that 
no one gets cigars as good and as cheap 
as he does, and that no one can drive a 
dog-cart safely but himself. My talking 
about his reading was not as bad as 
Sheila’s persuading him that he can play 
whist. Did you ever know a man who 
did not believe that everybody else’s 
reading of poetry was affected, stilted, 
and unbearable? I know Mackenzie 
must have been reading poetry to Sheila 
long before I mentioned it to him.” 

“ But that suggestion about his reso- 
nant voice and the Crystal Palace !” 

“ That was a joke.” 

“He did not take it as a joke, and 
neither did Sheila.” 

“Well, Sheila would believe that 
her father could command the Channel 
Fleet, or turn out the present Ministry, 
or build a bridge to America, if only any- 
body hinted it to her. Touching that 
Crystal Palace : Did you observe how 
little notion of size she could have got 
from pictures when she asked me if the 
Crystal Palace was much bigger than 
the hot-houses at Lewis Castle?” 

“What a world of wonder the girl 
is coming into!” said the other, medi- 
tatively. “ But it will be all lit up by 
one sun, if only you take care of her, 
and justify her belief in you.” 

“T have not much doubt,” said 
Lavender, with a certain modest confi- 
dence in his manner which had repeat- 
edly of late pleased his friend. 

Even Sheila herself could scarcely 
have found London more strange than 
did the two men who had just returned 
from a month’s sojourn in the northern 
Hebrides. The dingy trees in Euston- 
square, the pale sunlight that shone 
down on the grey pavements, the noise 
of the omnibuses and carts, the multi- 
tude of strangers, the blue and mist-like 


smoke that hung about Tottenham 
Court Road—all were as strange to them 
as the sensation of sitting in a hansom 
and being driven along by an unseen 
driver. Lavender confessed afterwards 
that he was pervaded by an odd sort 
of desire to know whether there was 
anybody in London at all like Sheila. 
Now and again a smartly-dressed girl 
passed along the pavement—what was 
it that made the difference between her 
and that other girl whom he had just 
left? Yet he wished to have the dif- 
ference as decided as possible. When 
some bright; fresh-coloured, pleasant- 
looking girl passed, he was anxious to 
prove to himself that she was not to be 
compared with Sheila. Where, in all 
London, could you find eyes that told so 
much? He forgot to place the specia- 
lity of Sheila’s eyes in the fact of their 
being a dark grey blue under black eye- 
lashes. What he did remember was 
that no eyes could possibly say the 
same things to him as they had said. 
And where, in all London, was the same 
sweet aspect to be found, or the same 
unconsciously proud and gentle demea- 
nour, or the same tender friendliness 
expressed in a beautiful face? He 
would not say anything against London 
women, for all that. It was no fault of 
theirs that they could not be sea-kings’ 
daughters, with the courage, and frank- 
ness, and sweetness of the sea gone into 
their blood. He was only too pleased 
to have proved to himself—by looking 
at some half-dozen pretty shop girls— 
that not in London was there anyone 
to compare with Princess Sheila. 

For many a day thereafter Ingram 
had to suffer a good deal of this sort of 
lover’s logic, and bore it with great for- 
titude. Indeed, nothing pleased him 
more than to observe that Lavender’s 
affection, so far from waning, engrossed 
more and more of his thought and his 
time ; and he listened with unfailing 
good-nature and patience to the perpe- 
tual talk of his friend about Sheila, 
and her home, and the future that might 
be in store for both of them. If he had 
accepted half the invitations to dinner 
sent down to him at the Board of Trade 
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by his friend, he would scarcely ever 
have been out of Lavender’s club. 
Many a long evening they passed in this 
way—either in Lavender’s rooms in 
King Street or in Ingram’s lodgings in 
Sloane Street. Ingram quite consented 
to lie in a chair and smoke, sometimes 
putting in a word of caution to bring 
Lavender back from the romantic Sheila 
to the real Sheila, sometimes smiling at 
some wild proposal or statement on the 
part of his friend, but always glad to 
see that the pretty idealisms planted 
during their stay in the far North were 
in no danger of dying out down here in 
the South. These were great days, too, 
when a letter arrived from Sheila. 
Nothing had been said about their 
corresponding; but Lavender had 
written shortly after his arrival in 
London, and Sheila had answered for 
her father and herself. It wanted but 
avery little amount of ingenuity to con- 
tinue the interchange of letters thus 
begun; and when the well-known 
envelope arrived, high holiday was 
immediately proclaimed by the recipient 
of it. He did not show Ingram these 
letters, of course ; but the contents of 
them were soon bit by bit revealed. 
He was also permitted to see the enve- 
lope, as if Sheila’s handwriting had 
some magical charm about it. Some- 
times, indeed, Ingram had himself a 
letter from Sheila ; and that was imme- 
diately shown to Lavender. Was he 
pleased to find that these communi- 
cations were excessively business-like— 
describing how the fishing was going on, 
what was doing in the schools, and how 
John the Piper was conducting him- 
self, with talk about the projected tele- 
graphic cable, the shooting in Harris, 
the health of Bras, and other esoteric 
matters ? 

Lavender’s communications with the 
King of Borva were of a different nature. 
Wonderful volumes on building, agri- 
culture, and what not, tobacco hailing 
from certain royal sources in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pyramids, and now 
and again a new sort of rifle or some 
fresh invention in fishing-tackle—these 
were the sort of things that found their 
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way to Lewis. And then, in reply,came 
haunches of venison, and kegs of rare 
whiskey, and skins of wild animals, 
which, all very admirable in their way, 
were a trifle cumbersome in a couple 
of modest rooms in King Street, St. 
James’s. But here Lavender hit upon 
a happy device. He had long ago 
talked to his aunt of the mysterious 
potentate in the far North, who was the 
ruler of man, beast, and fish, and who 
had an only daughter. When these 
presents arrived, Mrs. Lavender was 
informed that they were meant for her ; 
and was given to understand that they 
were the propitiatory gifts of a half- 
savage sovereign who wished to seek her 
friendship. In vain did Ingram warn 
Lavender of the possible danger of this 
foolish joke. The young man laughed, 
and would come down to Sloane Street 
with another story of his success as an 
envoy of the distant king. 

And so the months went slowly by ; 
and Lavender raved about Sheila, and 
dreamed about Sheila, and was always 
going to begin some splendid achieve- 
ment for Sheila’s sake, but never just 
managed to begin. Afterall, the future 
did not look very terrible; and the 
present was satisfactory enough. Mrs. 
Lavender had no objection whatever to 
listening to his praises of Sheila, and 
had even gone the length of approving 
of the girl’s photograph when it was 
shown her. But at the end of six 
months, Lavender suddenly went down 
to Sloane Street, found Ingram in his 
lodgings, and said— 

“Ingram, I start for Lewis to- 
morrow.” 

“The more fool you,” was the com- 
placent reply. 

“T can’t bear this any longer ; I must 
go and see her.” 

“You'll have to bear worse if you 
go. You don’t know what getting to 
Lewis is in the winter. You'll be 
killed with cold before you see the 
Minch.” 

“T can stand a good bit of cold, when 
there’s a reason for it,” said the young 
man ; “and I have written to Sheila 
to say I should start to-morrow.” 
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“In that case I had better make use 
of yous I suppose you won't mind 
taking up to Sheila a sealskin jacket 
that I have bought for her.” 

“That you have bought for her!” 
said the other. 

How could he have spared 15/. out 
of his narrow income for such a present ! 
And yet he laughed at the idea of his 
ever having been in love with Sheila. 

Lavender took the sealskin-jacket 
with him, and started on his journey to 
the North. It was certainly all that 
Ingram had prophesied, in the way of 
discomfort, hardship, and delay. But 
one forenoon, Lavender, coming up from 
the cabin of the steamer into which he 
had descended to escaye from the bitter 
wind and the sleet, saw before him a 
strange thing. In the middle of the 
black sea, and under a dark grey sky, 
lay a long wonder-land of gleaming 
snow. Far as the eye could see the 
successive headlands of pale white jutted 
out into the dark ocean, until in the 
south they faded into a grey mist and 
became invisible. And when they got 
into Stornoway harbour, how black 
seemed the waters of the little bay, and 
the hulls of the boats, and the windows 
of the houses, against the blinding white 
of the encircling hills ! 

“Yes,” said Lavender to the cap- 
tain, “it will be a cold drive across to 
Loch Roag. I shall give Mackenzie’s 
man a good dram before we start.” 

But it was not Mr. Mackenzie’s notion 
of hospitality to send Duncan to meet an 
honoured guest ; and ere the vessel was 
fast moored, Lavender had caught sight 
of the well-known pair of horses, and 
the brown waggonette, and Mackenzie 
stamping up and down in the trampled 
snow. And this figure close down to 
the edge of the quay? Surely there 
was something about the thick grey 
shawl, the white feather, the set of the 
head, that he knew! 

“Why, Sheila!” he cried, jumping 
ashore before the gangway was shoved 
across, “ whatever made you come to 
Stornoway on such a day?” 

“And it is not much my coming to 
Stornoway if you will come all the way 


from England to the Lewis,” said Sheila, 
looking up with her bright and glad 
eyes. 

_ = six months he had been trying 
to recall the tones of her voice, in look- 
ing at her picture, and had failed ; now 
he fancied that she spoke more sweetly 
and musically than ever. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mackenzie, when he 
had shaken hands with the young man, 
“it wass a piece of foolishness her 
coming over to meet you in Styornoway ; 
but the girl will be neither to hold nor 
to bind when she teks a foolishness into 
her head.” 

‘* Ts this the character I hear of you, 
Sheila?” he said; and Mackenzie laughed 
at his daughter's embarrassment, and 
said she was a good lass forall that, and 
bundled both the young folks into the 
inn, where luncheon had been provided, 
with a blazing fire in the room, and a 
kettle of hot water steaming beside it. 

When they got to Borva, Lavender 
began to see that Mackenzie had laid 
the most subtle plans for reconciling 
him to the hard weather of these nor- 
thern winters; and the young man, 
nothing loth, fell into his ways, and 
was astonished at the amusement and 
interest that could be got out of a resi- 
dence in this bleak island at such a 
season. Mackenzie discarded at once 
the feeble protections against cold and 
wet which his guest had brought with 
him. He gave him a pair of his own 
knickerbockers and enormous boots ; he 
made him wear a frieze coat borrowed 
from Duncan ; he insisted on his turn- 
ing down the flap of a sealskin-cap and 
tying the ends under his chin; and thus 
equipped they started on many a rare 
expedition round the coast. But on 
their first going out, Mackenzie, looking 
at him, said with some chagrin— 

“Will they wear gloves when they 
go shooting in your country ?” 

“Oh,” said Lavender, “ these are only 
a pair of old dog-skins I use chiefly to 
keep my hands clean. You see I have 
cut out the trigger-finger. And they 
keep your hands from being numbed, 
you know, with the cold or the rain.” 

“There will be not much need of 

















that after alittle while,” said Mackenzie ; 
and, indeed, after half-an-hour’s tramp- 
ing over snow and climbing over rocks, 
Lavender was well inclined to please 
the old man by tossing the gloves into 
the sea, for his hands were burning 
with heat. 

Then the pleasant evenings !—after 
all the fatigues of the day were over, 
clothes changed, dinner despatched, and 
Sheila at the open piano in that warm 
little drawing-room, with its strange 
shells, and fish, and birds. 


** Love in thine eyes for ever plays ; 

He in thy snowy bosom strays,” 
they sang, just as in the bygone times 
of summer; and now old Mackenzie 
had got on a bit further in his musical 
studies, and could hum with the best of 
them— 

** He makes thy rosy lips his care, 

And walks the mazes of thy hair.” 
There was no winter at all in the snug 
little room, with its crimson fire, and 
closed shutters, and songs of happier 
times. “When the rosy morn appear- 
ing” had nothing inappropriate in it ; 
and if they particularly studied the 
words of “O wert thou in the cauld 
blast,” it was only that Sheila might 
teach her companion the Scotch pro- 
nunciation, as far as she knew it. And 
once, half in joke, Lavender said he 
could believe it was summer again if 
Sheila had only on her slate-grey silk 
dress, with the red ribbon round her 
neck; and sure enough, after dinner, 
she came down in that dress, and 
Lavender took her hand and kissed it 
in gratitude. Just at that moment, too, 
Mackenzie began to swear at Duncan 
for not having brought him his pipe, 
and not only went out of the room to 
look for it, but was a full half-hour in 
finding it. When he came in again, he 
was singing carelessly, 


** Love in thine eyes for ever plays,” 


just as if he had got his pipe round the 
corner. 

For it had been all explained by this 
time, you know ; and Sheila had in a 
couple of trembling words pledged away 
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her life, and her father had given his 
consent. More than that he would have 
done for the girl, if need were; and 
when he saw the perfect happiness 
shining in her eyes—when he saw that, 
through some vague feelings of com- 
punction, or gratitude, or even exuberant 
joy, she was more than usually affection- 
ate towards himself—he grew reconciled 
to the ways of Providence, and was 
ready to believe that Ingram had done 
them all a good turn in bringing his 
friend from the South with him. If 
there was any haunting fear at all, it 
was about the possibility of Sheila’s 
husband refusing to live in Stornoway, 
even for half the year, or a portion of 
the year; but did not the young man 
express himself as delighted beyond 
measure with Lewis, and the Lewis 
people, and the sports, and scenery, and 
climate of the island? If Mackenzie 
could have bought fine weather at 20/. 
a day, Lavender would have gone back 
to London with the conviction that 
there was only one thing better than 
Lewis in summer-time, and that was 
Lewis in time of snow and frost. 

The blow fell. One evening a distinct 
thaw set in; during the night the wind 
went round to the south-west; and in 
the morning, lo! the very desolation of 
desolation. Suainabhal, Mealasabhal, 
Cracabhal, were all hidden away behind 
dreary folds of mist; a slow and steady 
rain poured down from the lowering 
skies on the wet rocks, the marshy 
pasture-land, and the leafless bushes ; 
the Atlantic lay dark under a grey fog, 
and you could scarcely see across the 
loch in front of the house. Sometimes 
the wind freshened a bit, and howled 
about the house, or dashed showers 
against the streaming panes; but ordi- 
narily there was no sound but the cease- 
less hissing of the rain on the wet gravel 
at the door and the rush of the waves 
along the black rocks. All signs of life 
seemed to have fled from the earth and 
the sky. Bird and beast had alike taken 
shelter; and not even a gull or a sea- 
pye crossed the melancholy lines of 
moorland which were half obscured by 
the mist of the rain. 
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“Well, it can’t be fine weather 
always,” said Lavender, cheerfully, when 
Mackenzie was affecting to be greatly 
surprised to find such a thing as rain in 
the island of Lewis. 

“No, that iss quite true,” said the 
old man ; ‘‘it wass ferry good weather 
we were having since you hef come here. 
And what iss a little rain!—oh, nothing 
at all. You will see it will go away 
whenever the wind goes round.” 

With that Mackenzie would again go 
out to the front of the house, take a 
tarn up and down the wet gravel, and 
pretend to be scanning the horizon for 
signs of achange. Sheila, a good deal 
more honest, went about her household 
duties, saying merely to Lavender— 

“I am very sorry the weather has 
broken ; but it may clear before you go 
away from Borva.” 

** Before I go? 
rain for a week ?” 

“ Perhaps it will not ; but it is look- 
ing very bad to-day,” said Sheila. 

“Well, I don’t care,” said the young 
man, “ though it should rain the skies 
down, if only you would keep indoors, 
Sheila. But you do go out in sucha 
reckless fashion. You don’t seem to 
reflect that it is raining.” 

““T do not get wet,” she said. 

“Why, when you came up from the 
shore half-an-hour ago, your hair was as 
wet as possible, and your face all red 
and gleaming with the rain.” 

“But [am none the worse. And I 
am not wet now. It is impossible that 
you will always keep in a room, if you 
have things to do; and a little rain does 
not hurt anyone.” 

“‘ It occurs to me, Sheila,” he observed, 
slowly, “that you are an exceedingly 
obstinate and self-willed young person, 
and that no one has ever exercised any 
proper control over you.” 

She looked up for a moment, with a 
sudden glance of surprise and pain; 
then she saw in his eyes that he meant 
nothing, and she went forward to him, 
putting her hand in his hand, and say- 
ing with a smile— 

“T am very willing to be controlled.” 

“ Are you really ?” 


Do you expect it to 
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“cc Yes.” 

“Then hear my commands. You 
shall not go out in time of rain without 
putting something over your head, or 
taking an umbrella. You shall not go 
out in the Maighdean-mhara without 
taking some one with you _ besides 
Mairi. You shall never, if you are 
away from home, go within fifty yards 
of the sea, so long as there is snow on 
the rocks s 

“But that is so very many things 
already—is it not enough ?”’ said Sheila. 

“You will faithfully remember and 
observe these rules ?” 

“T will.” 

“Then you are a more obedient girl 
than I imagined, or expected ; and you 
may now, if you are good, have the 
satisfaction of offering me a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit, for, rain or no rain, 
Lewis is a dreadful place for making 
people hungry.” 

Mackenzie need not have been afraid. 
Strange as it may appear, Lavender was 
well content with the wet weather. No 
depression, or impatience, or temon- 
strance was visible on his face when he 
went to the blurred windows, day after 
day, to see only the same desolate pic- 
ture—the dark sea, the wet rocks, the 
grey mists over the moorland, and the 
shining of the red gravel before the 
house. He would stand with his hands 
in his pocket, and whistle “Love in 
thine eyes for ever plays,” just as if he 
were looking out on a cheerful summer 
sunrise. When he and Sheila went to 
the door, and were received by a cold 
blast of wet wind and a driving shower 
of rain, he would slam the door to again 





- with a laugh, and pull the girl back into 


the house. Sometimes she would not 
be controlled ; and then he would ac- 
company her about the garden as she 
attended to her duties, or would go down 
to the shore with her, to give Bras a 
run. From these excursions he returned 
in the best of spirits, with a fine colour 
in his face ; until, having got accustomed 
to heavy boots, impervious frieze, and 
the discomfort of wet hands, he grew to 
be about as indifferent to the rain as 
Sheila herself, and went fishing, or 























shooting, or boating with much content, 
whether it was wet or dry. 

“Tt has been the happiest month of 
my life—I know that,” he said to 
Mackenzie, as they stood together on 
the quay at Stornoway. 

* And I hope you will hef many like 
it in the Lewis,” said the old man, 
cheerfully. 

“T think I should soon learn to be- 
come a Highlander up here,” said Laven- 
der, “ if Sheila would only teach me the 
Gaelic.” 

“The Gaelic!” cried Mackenzie, im- 
patiently. “The Gaelic! It is none of 
the gentlemen who will come here in the 
autumn will want the Gaelic ; and what 
for would you want the Gaelic—ay, if 
you was staying here the whole year 
round ¢” 

“But Sheila will teach me all the 
same—won’t you, Sheila?” he said, 
turning to his companion, who was 
gazing somewhat blankly at the rough 
steamer and at the rough grey sea be- 
yond the harbour. 

“ Yes,” said the girl: she seemed in 
no mood for joking. 

Lavender returned to town more in 
love than ever; and soon the news of 
his engagement was spread abroad—he 
nothing loth. Most of his club-friends 
laughed, and prophesied it would come 
to nothing. How could a man in 
Lavender’s position marry anybody but 
an heiress? He could not afford to go 
and marry a fisherman’s daughter. 
Others came to the conclusion that 
artists, and writers, and all that sort of 
people, were incomprehensible; and 
said “ Poor beggar !” when they thought 
of the fashion in which Lavender had 
ruined his chances in life. His lady- 
friends, however, were much more 
sympathetic. There was a dash of 
romance in the story; and would not 
the Highland girl be a curiosity for a 
little while after she came to town? 
Was she like any of the pictures Mr. 
Lavender had hanging up in his rooms ? 
Had he not even a sketch of her? An 
artist, and yet not have a portrait of the 
girl he had chosen to marry? Lavenderhad 
no portrait of Sheila toshow. Some little 
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photographs he had he kept for his own 
pocket-book ; while in vain had he tried 
to get some sketch or picture that would 
convey to the little world of his friends 
and acquaintances some notion of his 
future bride. They were left to draw 
on their imagination for some presenti- 
ment of the coming princess. 

He told Mrs. Lavender, of course. 
She said little ; but sent for Edward 
Ingram. Him she questioned in a 
cautious, close, and yet apparently in- 
different way; and then merely said 
that Frank was very impetuous ; that it 
was a pity he had resolved on marrying 
out of his own sphere of life ; but that 
she hoped the young lady from the 
Highlands would prove a good wife to 
him. 

“*T hope he will prove a good husband 
to her,” said Ingram, with unusual 
sharpness. 

“Frank is very impetuous ;” that was 
all Mrs. Lavender would say. 

By and by, as the spring drew on, 
and the time of the marriage was coming 
nearer, the important business of taking 
and furnishing a house for Sheila's re- 
ception occupied the attention of the 
young man from morning till night. He 
had been somewhat disappointed at the 
cold fashion in which his aunt looked 
upon his choice—admitting everything 
he had to say in praise of Sheila, but 
never expressing any approval of his 
conduct or hope about the future. But 
now she showed herself most amiably 
and generously disposed. She supplied 
the young man with abundant funds 
wherewith to furnish the house according 
to his own fancy. It was a small house 
—fronting a somewhat common-place 
square in Notting Hill—but it was to be 
a miracle of artistic adornment inside. 
He tortured himself for days over rival 
shades and hues; he drew designs for 
the chairs ; he himself painted a good 
deal of panelling ; and, in short, gave 
up his whole time to making Sheila’s 
future home beautiful. His aunt re- 
garded these preparations with little 
interest ; but she certainly gave her 
nephew ample means to indulge the 
eccentricities of his fancy. 
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“Tsn’t she a dear old lady?” said 
Lavender one night to Ingram. “ Look 
here. A cheque, received this morning, 
for 200/., for plate and glass.” 

Ingram looked at the bit of pale green 
paper. 

“T wish you had earned the money 
yourself, or done without the plate until 
you could buy it with your own money.” 

“Oh, confound it, Ingram, you carry 
your puritanical theories too far! Doubt- 
less I shall earn my own living by and 
by. Give me time.” 

“Tt is now nearly a year since you 
thought of marrying Sheila Mackenzie ; 
and you have not done a stroke of work 

et.” 
F “TI beg your pardon. I have worked 
a good deal of late, as you will see when 
you come up to my rooms.” 

“ Have you sold asingle picture since 
last summer ?” 

“IT cannot make people buy my pic- 
tures if they don’t choose to do so.” 

“Have you made any effort to get 
them sold, or to come to any arrange- 
ment with any of the dealers?” 

“T have been too busy of late—look- 
ing after this house, you know,” said 
Lavender, with an air of apology. 

“You were not too busy to paint a 
fan for Mrs. Lorraine, that people say 
must have occupied you for months.” 

Lavender laughed. 

“Do you know, Ingram, I think you 
are jealous of Mrs. Lorraine, on account 
of Sheila. Come, you shall go and see 
her r 

“No, thank you.” 

“Are you afraid of your Puritan 
principles giving way ?” 

“T am afraid that you are a very 
foolish boy,” said the other, with a good- 
humoured shrug of resignation ; “ but 
I hope to see you mend when you 
marry.” 

“ Ah, then you will see a difference !” 
said Lavender, seriously; and so the 
dispute ended. 

It had been arranged that Ingram 
should go up to Lewis to the mar- 
riage, and, after the ceremony in 





Stornoway, return to Borva with Mr. 
Mackenzie, to remain with him a few 
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days. But at the last moment Ingram 
was summoned down to Devonshire, on 
account of the serious illness of some 
near relative, and accordingly Frank 
Lavender started by himself to bring 
back with him his Highland bride. His 
stay in Borva was short enough on this 
occasion. At the end of it there camea 
certain wet and boisterous day, the oc- 
eurrences in which he afterwards re- 
membered as if they had taken place 
in a dream. There were many faces 
about, a confusion of tongues, a good 
deal of dram-drinking, a skirl of pipes, 
and a hurry through the rain ; but all 
these things gave place to the occasional 
glance that he got from a pair of timid 
and trusting, and beautiful eyes. Yet 
Sheila was not Sheila in that dress of 
white, with her face a trifle pale. She 
was more his own Sheila when she had 
donned her rough garments of blue, and 
when she stood on the wet deck of the 
vessel, with a great grey shawl around 
her, talking to her father with a brave 
effort at cheerfulness, although her Jip 
would occasionally quiver as one or 
other of her friends from Borva—many 
of them barefooted children—came up 
to bid her good-bye. Her father talked 
rapidly, with a grand affectation of in- 
difference. He swore at the weather. 
He bade her see that Bras was properly 
fed; and if the sea broke over his box 
in the night, he was to be rubbed dry, 
and Jet out in the morning for a run up 
and down the deck. She was not to 
forget the parcel directed to an inn- 
keeper at Oban. They would find 
Oban a very nice place at which to 
break the journey to London; but as 
for Greenock—Mackenzie could find no 
words with which to describe Greenock. 
And then, in the midst of all this, 
Sheila suddenly said— 

“Papa, when does 
leave ?” 

“In a few minutes. They have got 
nearly all the cargo on board.” 

“Will you do me a great favour, 
papa?” 

“ Ay, but what is it, Sheila?” 

“T want you not to stay here till the 
boat sails, and then you will have all 


the steamer 
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the people on the quay vexing you when 
you are going away. I want you to bid 
good-bye to us now, and drive away 
round to the point, and we shall see 
you the last of all, when the steamer 
has got out of the harbour.” 

“ Ferry well, Sheila, I will do that,” 
he said, knowing well why the girl 
wished it. 

So father and daughter bade good- 
bye to each other; and Mackenzie went 
on shore with his face down, and said 
not a word to any of his friends on the 
quay, but got into the waggonette, and, 
lashing the horses, drove rapidly away. 
As he had shaken hands with Lavender, 
Lavender had said to him, “ Well, we 
shall soon be back in Borva again to see 
you;” and the old man had merely 
tightened the grip of his hand as he left. 

The roar of the steampipe ceased, the 
throb of the engines struck the water, 
and the great steamer steamed away 
from the quay and out of the plain of 
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the harbour into a wild world of grey 
waves, and wind, and rain. There stood 
Mackenzie as they passed, the dark 
figure clearly seen against the pallid 
colours of the dismal day; and Sheila 
waved a handkerchief to him, until 
Stornoway, and its lighthouse, and all 
the promontories and bays of the great 
island had faded into the white mists 
that lay along the horizon. And then 
her arm fell to her side; and for a 
moment she stood bewildered, with a 
strange look in her eyes, of grief, and 
almost of despair. 

“Sheila, my darling, you must go 
below now,” said her companion ; “you 
are almost dead with cold.” 

She looked at him for a moment, as 
though she had scarcely heard what he 
said. But his eyes were full of pity for 
her; he drew her closer to him, and put 
his arms round her, and then she hid 
her head in his bosom, and sobbed there 
like a child, 


To be continued. 
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OUR PRESENT POSITION AND 


II. 


My former paper was directed mainly 
to a general view of certain phases of 
society and government in India. I 
shall endeavour now, by referring to 
some more special features of the same 
society and government, to direct atten- 
tion to the inward and vital part of what 
is involved in our present rule in the 
East. This inquiry Ought to indicate, 
to the extent of its own limits, the pros- 
pects of our rule in the future. 

Ask the question, “Is not a know- 
ledge of the character of the governed 
by the governors one of the first condi- 
tions of good rule?” and there can be 
but one answer. Inquire how far Eng- 
lishmen, ruling in a foreign land, act 
upon this truism, and the answer is by 
no means so certain. Only a very few 
of our countrymen in India really grapple 
with even this inquiry: How can we, 
by legislative and administrative capacity, 
based on a good and honourable social 
deportment, set Russia at defiance so far 
as our Indian Empire is concerned ? 
Another question is ever before us. 
There is not an intelligent and thought- 
ful Englishman in India who has not 
given serious attention to Russia’s pro- 
gress towards the Passes of the North- 
West, the so-called Gates of India. 
What, however, does it come to? 
We have not stopped the progress 
of Russia in Central Asia; nay, can we 
believe in the practicability of stopping 
her progress, save by a war, in which, 
unless we could command the conditions 
of warfare, it is far from clear that she 
would not have by far the greater part 
of the sympathy, and possibly, before 
the end, even active help of the civilized 
world? Russia has played her cards with 
an astuteness—which perhaps merely 
means a directness of purpose—all her 
own. Allowing what, however, is far 
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from certain, that she has a design 
on India, her last trump card, so far 
as England is concerned, will probably 
be an attempt to place England in the 
wrong. To check this card is a work 
worthy of the highest statesmanship 
that England can produce; to leave 
it, or in any way to commit it to 
the Indian Foreign Office or Home 
Office, or both, would be national sui- 
cide. The Indian Government has at 
its disposal in the “services” splendid 
talent for diplomatic work, and work 
kindred to that of diplomacy; but 
England’s policy with respect to Russia 
must not be narrowed to any Indian 
Office. While the Governor-General 
is his own Foreign Secretary, as Lord 
Mayo certainly was, and as Lord 
Northbrook as certainly is, statesman- 
ship will probably prevail over bureau- 
cratic action in great issues, Wars, 
however, have oftener arisen from 
small than from great issues. Probably 
if ever we have the misfortune to be 
carried into a war with America, the 
cause will not be in a great issue like the 
Alabama dispute, momentous enough to 
attract the attention of all civilized 
nations, and to put statesmen on their 
mettle, but in some trifle light as air. 
And so in a tenfold degree in the East. 
Lord Mayo went to India with a clear 
and intelligible foreign policy. Without 
attempting to establish a “ neutral zone,” 
which no power of man ever will esta- 
blish in Asia, he concluded a clear and 
definite treaty with Afghanistan, securing 
these important results: first, absolute 
non-interference in Afghanistan on the 
part of England ; secondly, positive 
support, moral and material, by England 
to the man in power on the basis of 
Afghan independence. The present 
Ameer, after a tremendous struggle with 
his dynastic rivals, had come out victor. 
Rahman Khan, the representative of 























the rival branch of the family of Dost 
Mahomed, had become an exile anda 
pensioner of the Russians, and, more- 
over, was not of the branch of the 
family selected by the old Dost for 
the succession. Clearly, therefore, if a 
treaty was to be made with Afghan- 
istan, it must be made through the 
Ameer. And clearly such a treaty was 
desirable. A terrible fact, almost an 
Afghan fatality, seemed to interpose. 
The eldest son of the Ameer, although 
a man of respectable ability, is believed 
to be devoid of ambition. His brother, 
Yakoob Khan, is a man highly dis- 
tinguished in war, and of the fiercest 
ambition, and it is not too much to say 
that he and his supporters believe, with 
good reason, that to him the Ameer is 
indebted for the throne. In the war 
of succession Yakoob fought like a lion, 
and made his name a terror wherever the 
power of Cabul was known. To him 
the supporters of the Ameer instinctively 
looked as their future head. But the 
Ameer had a wife to whom he was 
tenderly attached, and to her young son, 
Abdoola Khan, he willed that the power 
should descend. His wisest counsellors 
held that the decision, if persisted in, 
would be fatal to the dynasty, but the 
Ameer persisted, and his young son, and 
not Yakoob, was presented to Lord Mayo, 
at the Umballa durbar, as the future 
Ameer. M. Arminius Vambery, a very 
high authority, says that Yakoob re- 
turned to his government in high dud- 
geon ; and though I have heard on a 
still higher, because officially informed, 
authority that he did no such thing, but 
was entrusted by his father with a most 
important military command during the 
durbar, there cannot be a doubt that 
Yakoob chafed inwardly, and that his 
recent revolt against his father was alto- 
gether on the score of the succession. 
Lord Mayo lamented the decision of the 
Ameer, but, faithful to his word that 
English policy in Afghanistan meant 
non-interterence, he left the question to 
time. To this extent the Anglo-Indian 
policy, large and comprehensive if in- 
terpreted by statesmen, was established. 
The second part af that policy consisted 
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in bringing within the compass of Anglo- 
Indian influences certain erratic but 
powerful nations and tribes beyond the 
frontiers. The Governor-General sent 
an embassy to the Attaligh Ghazee of 
Yarkund, and at the same time tried 
his best to open up the Trade Routes 
in a contrary direction, to the Shan 
States and Westerm China. In both 
cases he counteracted Russian influence 
by a far mightier influence than hers— 
the influence of peace, protection, and 
trade. Lord Mayo’s friends need not 
care to rest his claim to a high place 
among the rulers of India on anything 
more clear-sighted and resolved than his 
foreign policy, though he did much 
more, educationally and otherwise, and 
did it with a clear perception and a 
true aim. He brought the chiefs of 
Rajpootana into a system of English 
education, and he made them proud 
of that education, and of their con- 
nection with the name and fame of 
England. His policy consisted in a 
few simple principles ; co-operation with 
Russia in all efforts of peace,—that is, 
an abnegation of Russiaphobia, with 
a firm opposition to encroachment on 
the independence of Asiatic nationali- 
ties ; amity and good-will, bound and 
knit by commercial relations, with neigh- 
bouring States on our frontiers ; and, 
lastly, a call, so high-toned as to be un- 
mistakable, to the chiefs of India to 
remember their high descent, and prove 
themselves worthy of the reverence and 
loyalty of their subjects, and of the pro- 
tection of the Queen of England. That 
was Lord Mayo’s foreign policy ; and 
though some of his successurs may, and 
indeed must, develop it greatly, and 
weave into it features of a social policy 
which Lord Mayo never had the oppor- 
tunity of touching to any considerable 
extent, no future ruler of India will 
carry to the work a more honourable 
sense of duty, or a more sincere inten- 
tion to spread far and wide the blessings 
of unsectarian education, and to give to 
the educated a more certain opening to 
public life and usefulness. 

Secure within, and possessing an ever- 
watchful policy without our frontiers, 
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we should have little to fear from Rus- 
sian invasion in comparison with what 
Russia might, in case of war, have to 
fear from us, It is alleged by those who 
deem our power liable to a sudden col- 
lapse, if touched by Russia, that in 
extending our empire till the races 
comprised in it are so entirely out of 
proportion to the strength of our Euro- 
pean force, we are at the mercy of these 
races, provided that an even partially 
common bond of union between them is 
found, We are pointed to those dark 
days in the Sikh wars when we seemed 
alarmingly near to defeat ; to the stout 
resistance in Nepaul and Burma, and 
to those final efforts of the Mahratta 
chiefs, whose power had to be broken 
as a pure necessity of its contact with 
European civilization, Can we forget, 
however, that even if disaster had rested 
on our arms at Ferozeshuhur, there was 
at least as much attraction in English 
as in Sikh rule to India generally ; and 
that disasters quite as alarming had 
more than once or twice in the history 
of India been repaired. Above all, can 
we forget that without dwelling on the 
possibilities of the past we have the 
mighty certainties of the present in our 
favour? ‘The Sikhs, once our stoutest 
enemies, were our firm friends in the 
Mutiny, and are astrong arm of our 
power. The gallant Goorkhas, who made 
their Nepaul hillsthe scenesof such daring 
deeds against us in 1816, and whose 
generous feeling often extorted the ad- 
miration of their foes, contribute a force 
second to none in our native army; a 
force that under good officers would not 
easily be beaten, Once won to our side, 
their faithfulness has become almost a 
proverb, In Burma the only fear is that 
the King, under improper influences, 
may some day compel an interference 
which no sensible English official de- 
sires. Moreover, we certainly have suc- 
ceeded in impressing on the immense 
military populations of India a convic- 
tion that they serve a good paymaster, 
whose word is his bond. Only very 
recently, when several Afghan regiments 
rebelled, their plea was—“ Treat us as 
the English Government treats its troops, 


and we shall be as reliable as they.” 
Again, many of the native chiefs—too 
many for the ambition of any one to 
have undue weight—now see that their 
stable position under the British Crown 
is greatly preferable to even a successful 
mutiny which would merely be the 
beginning of a series of new wars. 
If we add to this the undoubted fact 
that though there is a burning passion 
for independence, which would mean 
dominance, in many parts of India, the 
people, through their leaders, are shrewd 
enough to see that to put themselves 
under Russia, or even under a native race, 
in preference to England, would be the 
reverse of gain, the position, so far, will 
not be deemed weak. Add still that 
materially we are on a vantage-ground 
such as never before was held by any 
rulers in India, From Allahabad as a 
military centre we could, in a very 
short time, have an imposing force in 
any part of the vast empire, by rail, 
road, or water, or all combined. The 
grand trunk road has been thrown into 
the shade by the grander through rail- 
way. A journey from Calcutta or 
Bombay to Allahabad occupies a day 
and a night. In the days of Lord 
William Bentinck it occupied months. 
The voyage to England can now be made 
in three weeks. The Secretary of State 
and the Governor-General can speak to- 
gether any hour of the day by telegraph. 
For conveyance of troops and material 
of war, we have, in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s ships, the finest 
carrying fleet in the world; and a 
number of other commercial companies 
could be drawn into warlike operations. 
What has Russia to set off against all 
these advantages, and many more that 
rise to the mind ? We have subject races 
to wield, it is true; but so also has she, 
without anything like the same appli- 
ances for wielding them, and without a 
tithe of our power, if we care to use it, 
for impressing upon those races a con- 
viction that the rule means peace, secu- 
rity, and not merely individual freedom, 
but also individual fortune. No nation 
known to history ever produced officers 
more effective in command of foreign 

















troops than a vast number of English 
officers in India have proved themselves. 
And the breed remains as stout and 
daring as ever. A declaration of war 
between Russia and England would call 
men of mark to the front, eager to try con- 
clusions with the enemy, not on our side 
of the Indus, but beyond our frontier. 
Many instances have occurred of the 
native troops of India fighting splendidly 
far away from their homes; one instance 
alone, the remarkable expedition of 
General Baird from India to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, in the year 1800, 
to confront the power of Bonaparte, 
suffices to show what could be done 
now under incomparably more favour- 
able conditions, if England were driven 
to a great war in Asia itself, and if 
India were under a rule, for military 
and other combinations, like that of 
Lord Wellesley, strengthened by a 
wise, just, and prudent policy within. 
I hasten from this to the subjects which 
I think illustrate our real danger. 

No thoughtful student of Indian 
history can have overlooked the fact 
that in many of the most dangerous 
periods of English rule in the East, 
that rule, imperilled by headstrong and 
injudicious, or weak and timid acts, or 
counsels, was saved by a far-sighted, just, 
and forbearing policy which, somehow, 
came in, as at the verynick of time, when 
only the help of Heaven seemed likely to 
be of any avail, Often, indeed, as has the 
Empire been saved by valour and capa- 
city in war, it has oftener been saved 
by sound policy and high statesmanship. 
We still need—nay, we need more than 
ever—that clear-seeing, just, and gene- 
rous statesmanship, before which self- 
seeking and oppression vanish, in what- 
ever strength they may be arrayed, and 
whatever may be their confidence in 
their power and right to do what if 
permitted to be done could only end in 
deserved ruin. Some people suppose, 
but there could not well be a greater 
mistake, that the natives of India, 
taking the Empire as a whole, are ex- 
ceptionally difficult to govern. The fact 
that a number of Englishmen, some of 
course of great ability, but in the mass 
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simply the kind of men against whom 
anyone moving through the streets of 
London brushes at every step of his 
walk, should exercise an influence 
paramount over rank, caste, lineage, 
wealth, and high attainments in India, 
ought to show that in spite of existing 
elements of discord, we are not dealing 
with a people difficult, but in some 
respects exceptionally easy, to govern. 
All the strength of the Anglo-Saxon 
character certainly is brought out in 
India by the scope afforded for its exer- 
cise. A man in high office has little 
limit to his power. Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, in about three years, ef- 
fected without any great difficulty more 
fundamental, and in the main bene- 
ficial, changes in the law of India 
than a whole generation of law re- 
formers—sturdy, able, and unflinching 
men—were able to effect in England, 
And what a high official can do in 
legislation, a lower one can do in 
district administration. When, how- 
ever, we have flattered our national self- 
love to the utmost, we must confess that 
to rule India something more than or- 
dinary English qualities in administra- 
tion is required; something that is 
supplied in the character of the vast 
populations. Burning with warlike 
ambition, as many of the races are, few 
of them, in the mass (always influenced 
by some wise head), are unable to recog- 
nize an accomplished fact, especially if 
decided by battle. We have won ; we 
hold the reins of Empire; the forces 
are clearly on our side, and India, 
admitting the fact, simply demands 
protection and good rule: a demand, 
even where not put into words, always 
floating—you may almost feel it—on 
the air of the native life of India, 
Not government on correct theories. 
Eastern races are singularly obtuse as 
to mere theory of government. What 
they seek for are personal freedom, 
protection for persons and institu- 
tions, scope for individual advance- 
ment, and some kind of status ensur- 
ing to a man the individual position 
to which he has attained by birth or 
merit, Thoughtful and able English 
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statesmen have always recognized and 
acted upon these great features in native 
character ; an ambition for State employ- 
ment, and a rooted self-respect, only 
subordinate to the still more rooted 
respect for the institutions of the race 
and faith. Thoughtless Englishmen in 
any number will tell you that no such 
features exist, and that to talk of them in- 
dicates ignorance and sentimental fancy. 
The result is that a learned pundit or 
moulvie, to whom every man of his 
own race will bow, runs an hourly risk, 
out of his own house, of being treated 
as no better than a vagrant by English- 
men. I say that this is an infinitely 
greater danger than Russia in Khiva. 
A favourite expression among a class of 
our countrymen in India is, “ You never 
understand the native character : when 
you have been five years in the country, 
you think that you perfectly understand 
it ; when you have been ten, you doubt 
that you do so; when you have been 
twenty, you are quite satisfied that you 
do not understand it in the least.” There 
may be some scrap of truth in this epi- 
grammatic commonplace ; but men who 
have carried not merely ability, but also 
sympathy for the people, to their work 
in India, have always understood enough 
for every purpose which binds man to 
man. Such persons learn both from 
history and life that a native of India 
can be faithful to the last degree to 
friend or salt; only, as in everything 
else, he has his own way of being 
faithful. That there is an immense 
amount of petty lying, one soon finds. 
That there is also a large amount of 
deep veracity, one finds by degrees. I 
had relations with a man in whose hands 
I would, long before I parted from him, 
at any moment have cheerfully trusted 
my life, even if I had known that the 
destruction of it would have made him a 
prince. A more perfectly brave, loyal 
nature I never knew. YetI always be- 
lieved that if he had thought the telling 
of a little lie would save anyone from an- 
noyance or reproof, the little lie would 
without fail have been forthcoming. In 
a lower grade much of the undoubtedly 
awfully prevalent lying is defensive. A 


domestic servant always seems to think 
that the truth cannot be for his good ; 
probably because the classes to which 
he belongs have grown by long ages of 
subjection to believe, in the mass, that 
they and their employers must have 
antagonistic interests ; and even where 
this is clearly not the fact, the habit 
frequently prevails. The lying among 
servants, and the roguery in bazaars, 
and in trade generally, have been 
thoughtlessly accepted as stamping the 
entire character of whole races. Yet 
the confidence that the people repose in 
each other is sometimes boundless. The 
Government of India, wanting observa- 
tions taken on the high land leading to 
Yarkund, and not caring to send an 
English officer with a party, engayes a 
poor native to go over the dreary waste, 
ostensibly as a merchant, but to take the 
observations. Far on in his journey he 
falls into difficulties, I think in a zeal- 
ous attempt to explore the Russian 
outposts, and he wishes to send his 
money home to his friends. He finds 
a countryman, a traveller, whom he 
had never seen before ; the money 
changes hands, with only faith for a 
receipt, and the owner in mortal peril ; 
yet the trust is faithfully fulfilled, and 
the money conveyed to its destination. 
Men of this class are constantly travel- 
ling over the wildest regions beyond our 
Indian frontiers, to Yarkund, to Bhamo, 
among Chinese and Pathans and Tun- 
gani, and a host of races whose very 
names are unknown in Europe. And 
it is curious that, in spite of the pro- 
verb, “faithless as an Asiatic,” they 
live by faith—a boundless faith—in 
each other. Is it not reasonable there- 
fore to ask that an Englishman find- 
ing, as he may find, that the hugest 
deeds of duplicity ever done in India 
have been matched by equally great 
deeds of devotion and faithfulness, 
should not act as if he believed himself 
a part administrator of the affairs of a 
nation of irredeemable liars and rogues ? 
It is difficult perhaps for a magistrate, 
living day by day in an atmosphere of 
lying, so that the common saying runs 
that his decisions might be as safely 
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given by the toss-up of an anna piece as 
by the exercise of judicial thought, to 
avoid general and marked distrust. But 
some men, very cautious and watchful, 
and very determined to put down lying, 
have nevertheless avoided that fatal 
error in administration, and in so doing 
have served the best interests of their 
country. Moreover, a sensible man will 
find that he may occasionally set down 
to falsehood what, probed to the bottom, 
is not really falsehood, and to determine 
this fact is worth some trouble. If 
you seek for lying, it may be found ; 
but I have known brave truth-speaking 
too among the natives of India. The 
docility of the native character in even 
the wild parts of India has been generally 
admitted, and perhaps needs no illustra- 
tion. I could not help thinking, how- 
ever, while driving through dense crowds 
of natives from the Residency at Luck- 
now to the Alumbagh, where Have- 
lock’s body lies in peace, that such a 
grave would not have been quite so safe, 
under like circumstances, in the West. 
And so with graves without number. 
Our Indian heroes, warlike or peaceful, 
buried in the scenes of their struggles 
or triumphs, will probably have their 
names handed down on the tombstones 
till sun and rain have done the work 
of natural decay. The tomb of Lady 
Canning at Barrackpore has suffered 
from vandalism, but it is the vandalism 
of Europeans, not natives. 

I had intended to adduce a number 
of illustrations of the docility with 
which the natives of India follow all 
generous and good leading, but I must 
be content with a very few. As I 
have already stated, when Lord Mayo 
was on his tour through Rajpootana, he 
invited the chiefs of those warlike races 
to found a college for their sons, and 
the invitation was couched in terms so 
appropriate and well-timed that the funds 
were forthcoming almost immediately. 
When Sir William Muir, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, wished to add his efforts to those 
of some excellent men who had gone 
before him, to put down infanticide, and 
the most fruitful cause of it, expensive 
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marriages, he called native meetings, 
here and there, throughout several won- 
derfully beneficent tours, during which 
he effectually won the hearts of the 
people ; and though he has found, as 
many of his predecessors had found in 
years gone by, that the work will not 
be done speedily, he has found also that 
there is a basis of reason and good-will, 
andan ever-growing intelligence, to which 
to appeal. The Hindoo family system, 
which brings all the members of a 
family, married or unmarried, under 
one roof, with headship centred in the 
oldest—the grandfather and grand- 
mother—is no doubt prolific of quarrels, 
but it could not exist without a deeper 
foundation of kindness and affection. 
The devotion of a woman to the 
memory of her husband, though em- 
bodied in a system radically erroneous 
and necessary to be uprooted, is the 
nearest approach to the absorption of a 
life within a life of which the world 
has an instance. Suttee, as I have stated 
previously, never was anything like 
general, but the virtual death in life of 
a widow is even yet the rule of Hindoo 
society. A woman who has lost her 
husband is not expected to think of 
pleasure any more. Her food is poor, 
her lot lonely; in the midst of her 
family she moves as one who has no 
right on earth. When she breaks this 
rule, her fate is of the saddest to which 
a poor outcast woman can fall. Happily 
a stand has been taken by many in- 
telligent natives for widow marriage, 
and the marriage of widows has been 
of late carried out bravely, and in 
many instances in the face of a tre- 
mendous opposition. In all these 
respects English education is doing 
its inevitable work. Even in handi- 
crafts, too, the hereditary possessions of 
caste, mighty changes are taking place. 
Seeds for agriculture and horticulture, 
freely given by the Government, are 
now even eagerly received. In some 
cases agricultural implements and 
machines are worked by natives. 
English jute and other mills, in which 
all the operatives are natives, are any- 
thing but rare features in an Indian 
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landscape. The magnificent Bengal 
Prison System of Dr. Mouat compre- 
hends carpentry at benches, instead of 
on the native principle of squatting on 
the floor ; and so in other handicrafts, 
parts of a great whole which the pro- 
jector may well look back upon with a 
just pride, Of course all this is slow work. 
One is made to laugh at old stories 
of native coolies carrying their wheel- 
barrows on their heads when the railways 
were being made; as, indeed, in many 
cases they would even yet. The man- 
ner in which even high-class mechanical 
work is done is still marvellously primi- 
tive. The native of India has methods 
all his own, and older than history, 
yet after all he produces work which 
places him beyond competition. What 
may he not accomplish on new princi- 
ples if Englishmen will dare the experi- 
ment of throwing capital more exten- 
sively into the country for manufacture, 
or better still if wealthy natives will dare 
the experiment of utilizing their own 
superabundant labour for that purpose ? 
Every native engineer is a missionary of 
progress. The spread of education, the 
distinction of many natives in art, 
science, and general learning, the readi- 
ness with which the railways are used 
by natives, and much besides, point to 
a rapid disintegration of all those stable 
elements of society to which India has 
owed her exclusion from the general 
civilization of European nations. If 
she has, as she has, much flippancy and 
absurd self-sufficiency embodied in talk 
without end, she has also grave, calm, 
patient thought ; the power to will and 
do, and, above all, looked at from a 
political point of view, the power to 
wait. 

English Society in India is an unques- 
tionably curious mixture ; exceedingly 
grave and sad here, extraordinarily flip- 
pant and silly there. I have known cases 
in which a Civil servant would scarcely 
deign tu noticein the street a most respect- 
able merchant ; the civil servant having 
status where the merchant—a man who 
pays his way, and whose word would be 
good in a dozen centres of trade—has 
none. ‘This status, and similar facts of 


life, prevent the covenanted civilian 
from seeing that he is not living in a 
time like that of even Lord Dalhousie, 
to go no farther back, but that a mighty 
change has taken place, and that he, 
to serve England well in India, must 
changealso. No onecan tell him how it 
must be done; but a very little observa- 
tion will enable a sensible man to see 
the fact. We have introduced the com- 
petitive system, and could not help 
doing so, though it is far from clear that 
we have as yet, and generally, obtained 
therefrom a better class of men. Cer- 
tain it is, though, that the principle is 
one of those that once established never 
can be recalled, but must, as a pure 
necessity, be extended. The Duke of 
Argyll’s new Engineering College has 
to a vital extent extended it for Eng- 
land ; but it must be extended also for 
natives, or we never shall succeed in 
governing India under the present con- 
ditions of civilized nations, and of the 
now rounded, complete, and almost 
compact form of the Empire, in which 
we are paramount, ard in which also we 
are sowing ideas broadcast. Is it not 
unbearable, even on logical grounds, 
that while England and India were 
standing aghast at the financial errors 
of Sir Richard Temple, a native of India, 
Sir Madhavo Rao, who had in a few 
years saved the little state of Travan- 
core, and raised it from an appalling 
depth of degradation, financially and 
generally, to affluence and good adminis- 
tration, should have been unable te 
obtain any office which such a man 
could have accepted under the British 
Crown ; and that now, he (educated by 
England) is allowed to carry his talents 
and rare aptitude for administration to 
another native state? Are we prepared 
to admit that having called such talent 
into being we dare not use it? To 
admit this, from whatever cause, would 
be to mark the sceptre as passing 
from our hands. Is there not also 
a possibility that with the wider elec- 
tive franchise existing at home, there 
may before long be a more general 
demand here to share in the compe- 
tition? If such a demand is made, who 
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or what “service ” will be strong enough 
to stave it off for any length of time? 
That is at least one possibility of the 
future. The English community in India 
is growing larger and more powerful. 
The native official community will grow 
larger also, by sheer dint of arduous 
competition, but we ought to lessen 
the difficulty by all reasonable means. 
The entire reconstruction of the Civil 
Service is one of the great problems 
of the future. Its importance can- 
not be overrated. Governors-General, 
and Lieut.-Governors, and Chief Com- 
missioners, representing individual poli- 
cies, pass away, while the “ Services” 
remain, with ever-increasing demands on 
them, permanent institutions in what- 
ever form, and present everywhere ; and 
some very shrewd and thoughtful men 
in India do not hesitate to say that 
much as the Civil Service includes 
of high administrative ability, it would 
certainly now, in a great emergency, fail, 
at least to the extent of a terrible sacri- 
fice of life. Many of our young officers 
are ignorant of English life. I was 
present, a little time ago, at a meeting, 
in which a magistrate resolutely con- 
tended that the rule of English public 
meetings is to put a motion first, and 
then the amendment. And he held to 
it, and actually carried the point ; the 
natives, who understood the rule per- 
fectly, politely waiving the difference. 
A Civil servant in India ought not 
merely to know much, but also to have 
a wide experience, to be really useful. 
There is hardly any limit to the variety 
of offices to which an officer may be 
called ; and after twenty years of such 
services a capable man may be trusted in 
any emergency. But what a cost and 
danger in the learning! The advantages 
of an Indian officer are enormous. He 
has the benefit of access to English 
literature ; short furloughs are now 
possible; but he has the immense 
drawback of being sent out with 
merely school learning to govern men ; 
and he often fails from supposing that 
it is so easy to succeed. If, therefore, 
the Civil Service is to bear the next 
great strain, it will have to be welded 
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together by the ever-present native 
help, and with that welding it might 
soon be made to meet any difficulty. 
Some persons say that to give magisterial 
power generally, however judiciously, to 
chiefs and others, would be dangerous. 
I question the view. Ithink that such 
a course would also add to, rather than 
impair, the dignity of the office. It is 
pitiable to see a man like, for instance, 
the Maharajah of Vizianagram,—a man 
of talent, English education, munificent 
character, and an affable and genial dis- 
position,—left without any higher am- 
bition than to increase the number of 
guns fired in salutes to his honour. 
Besides, the chiefs are our best pro- 
tection against fanatics. Nana Sahib 
(chief by adoption) was less the leader 
of the mutiny at Cawnpore than was 
the low-born Azim Oola Khan. The 
Moulvie Liakut Ali, recently condemned 
at Allahabad for participation in the 
mutiny, had been previously a self- 
devoted mendicant, and never had any 
rank. The Attaligh Ghazee of Yarkund 
is a man of very humble origin. The 
fact is that in educating the chiefs, we 
ought, when they are worthy of the trust, 
to give them the power to utilize that 
education for the repression of those 
fanatical outbreaks which are a terror to 
at ali events the chiefs themselves, and 
to hosts of well-to-do persons. I ven- 
ture also to suggest to young English- 
men about to begin Indian careers, that 
they are going among real living human 
beings ; that though India was won by 
individual character, there is at least as 
much to be said for Burke’s impeach- 
ment of Hastings as there is for the 
vigour and strength of the impeached 
Governor ; and that, in the future, Eng- 
land can no more stand with Hastings 
against Burke than she could with 
the Ptolemaic against the Copernican 
system, while at the same time it is not 
necessary to join Burke in all his con- 
demnation of Hastings. The poor people 
of India, in their utter helplessness, seize 
upon every friendly Englishman about 
to return to England, and say— Now 
won't you help us, by correcting mis- 
statements with respect to us?” Alas, 
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what can such a man say? He knows 
that he will hear, from respectable plat- 
forms, utter, though perhaps uninten- 
tional, fictions, which will be sown 
broadcast through the land, and that his 
contradiction will probably only lead to 
the sowing being more systematically 
carried on. Whata grand thing, how- 
ever, to a young civilian, to stand in the 
position of a man who will make the 
truth to prevail wherever he has the 
power to do so, and offend whom it may ! 
So standing, there is no nobler career. 
The foregoing would be pointless, 
however, if I stopped short of some 
living instances of the recent operation 
of the law and administration in India. 
Within the last few weeks we have 
seen the end of the Indian Income-tax, 
perhaps the greatest strain ever put on 
the loyalty of the people. Originally in- 
stituted as a war tax, indeed a penal 
tax, after the Mutiny, it was clearly 
understood to be a temporary impost 
merely ; and the people, after their 
manner of old, paid even heavy sur- 
charges willingly, for they said, ‘ The 
tax will soon pass away.” Sir Richard 
Temple made it permanent, and in view 
of a deficit, increased it to an extent not 
before dreamt of. This was the one 
great sore of Lord Mayo’s administra- 
tion, and bitterly he felt its force. A 
real wail arose from all parts of India. 
The collectors of Income-tax are far 
from immaculate in England. In India 
the system was one of cheating and ex- 
action, from which the poor people had 
no refuge, and for which there was no 
redress. Statements of oppression, 
which in Europe would have caused 
revolution, were made, in answer to 
Government inquiry, by men in official 
positions, and published in both India 
and England. Yet, in the face of them 
all, the Finance Minister stated publicly 
that the Government had, after inves- 
tigation, only been able to find seven 
cases of oppression in connection with 
the Income-tax. The assertion was 
received in India with a mixture of in- 
dignation and contempt ; when it was 
repeated by Mr. Grant Duff in the House 
of Commons the contempt vanished, and 


the indignation became of white heat. 
The Under-Secretary for India was 
greatly misled. We may be thankful 
that the tax has been condemned by 
Lord Northbrook; I believe it would 
as certainly have been condemned by 
Lord Mayo, if he had lived to sanction 
this year’s financial statement. We 
may be equally thankful that we had 
no enemy at our doors while the tax 
existed, for the people could not have 
been relied upon ; and, in the opinion 
of many well-informed men in India, to 
return to that tax as a war impost would 
be to double our difficulties without in- 
creasing to an extent worth speaking of 
the means of grappling with them. The 
one use the Income-tax had, and it 
ought to be a great use, is to show us 
an undoubted crevice in our defensive 
armour in India. We cannot safely 
irritate all classes of the people, from 
palace to cottage. We cannot leave 
them to the mercy of the unscrupulous 
men of their own country. In the 
Income-tax we tried to do all this, and 
succeeded almost to perfection. The 
Viceroy could not understand it; he 
had relied upon the “Service.” But 
the Viceroy who re-enacts the Income- 
tax, even though the opium revenue 
fail, as it may, will do so with his eyes 
open. 

.Another vital subject at the very 
close of Lord Mayo’s viceroyalty related 
to the Kooka executions. The time has 
not come when this vexed subject can 
be calmly discussed, but the facts have 
been clearly established, and afford a 
lesson which no prudent Government 
can wish to forget. There existed in 
the Punjab and elsewhere a Hindoo re- 
ligious sect called the Kookas ; a sect 
pre-eminently cow-worshippers, and oc- 
casionally capable of fanatical outbursts, 
but generally well-conducted men, chiefly 
of the artisan class. Their chief, Ram 
Sing, now a prisoner, is acarpenter. In 
the years 1870 and 1871 the ire of the 
sect had been excited by the Mahome- 
dan manner of killing cows, openly, and 
with some circumstances shocking to a 
Hindoo, Several outbreaks ensued, but 
so contemptible in character that they 
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were treated as ordinary affairs of police. 
In fact, neither capacity nor courage 
was evinced, but mere turbulence. At 
last, towards the end of 1872, on the 
occasion of a festival, a resolution was 
formed to attack a fort the property 
of a native chief, about twenty miles 
from Loodiana. The rioters numbered 
somewhere between one and two hun- 
dred persons, including women, and 
were considerably nearer the lesser than 
the greater number. Their chief, Ram 
Sing, sent timely warning to the Loo- 
diana police that such an outbreak was 
intended, in defiance of his authority, 
priestly or patriarchal. The attack was 
made, and it failed; the townspeople 
drove back their assailants. In the 
meantime troops had been telegraphed 
for to the Delhi camp of exercise, then 
in all its martial glory under the com- 
mander-in-chief, a splendid force of all 
arms; but long before the troops 
arrived on the scene, the mutineers had 
been literally hunted down by the native 
troops and police of the Maharajahs of 
Puttiala and Nubha, and others, and, 
hungry and panic-stricken, the rioters 
had surrendered to a few—it was as- 
serted without contradiction to a couple 
of—policemen. There the whole affair 
collapsed. Prior to this, Mr. Cowan, 
Deputy-commissioner, had ridden out to 
the scene of the disturbance, in company 
with the police superintendent of Loo- 
diana, as for an ordinary police duty, 
and he found the rioters prisoners. 
Neither he nor any other European had 
struck a blow. Now came a question of 
crucial importance both to Mr. Cowan 
and to England. In India, the lessons 
of the past are peculiarly guides to the 
present. Few writers on the mutiny of 
1857 had, as Mr. Cowan was well aware, 
blamed any British officer for just deci- 
sion, involve what loss of life it might, 
in that great struggle. Nobody asked for 
Hodson’s legal authorization to shoot the 
sons of the King of Delhi, and nobody 
who rightly understands the crisis ever 
will ask for it while history endures. 
The act was one of those which the 
instinct of self-preservation approves. 
The men who dared to act in the Mutiny 
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were rewarded. Timid men were pushed 
to their right place, in the background. 
And the reminiscences of the mutiny 
(thank God, “Clemency Canning” is 
one of them) still govern India. The 
Kooka prisoners, once safe in prison, 
could not legally be put to death with- 
out the consent of the Commissioner 
of Umballa, Mr. Forsyth; and he en- 
joined on Mr. Cowan not to do anything 
contrary to the law. The letter to that 
effect reached Mr. Cowan when he was 
in the midst of an execution of fifty 
persons, condemned to death, without 
the shadow of a trial, by Mr. Cowan him- 
self, who, as only Deputy-commissioner, 
had no legal power to pass and carry out 
a capital sentence. Mr. Cowan read the 
letter ; remarked that the executions 
could not now be stopped ; and so they 
went on till the last of the prisoners 
had been blown away from the cannon’s 
mouth. If a soldier had so far dis- 
obeyed orders, his punishment would 
have been certain and immediate. After- 
wards Mr. Forsyth appeared on the 
scene, and executed six more ; but with 
a form of trial, and after some remarks, 
subsequently held (I think incorrectly) 
to have had only a qualified meaning, 
in favour of Mr. Cowan’s energy, 
&c. The great mass of the Anglo- 
Saxon community in India voted Mr. 
Cowan in the right, and any opinions 
to the contrary were denounced in lan- 
guage which those who were the objects 
of the denunciation would scarcely find 
pleasure in recalling. But justice and 
the old English love of fair-play pre- 
vailed, and a strong and masterly—a 
just and righteous—minute, by the 
Government of Lord Napier of Mer- 
chistoun, determined, I believe for a 
long period to come, what it is that 
England can, and what she cannot, 
accept as “decision” and “ energy” 
worthy of honour and reward. Circum- 
stances have since been allowed to some- 
what impair the value of the great ver- 
dict, but the verdict itself no power of 
man can destroy. It was an act of 
strong Government —of Government 
that dared to be just. The deed was 
not atoned, but securities—the securities 
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of English civilization—were given to 
India, that in the high policy of English 
Government the principles of English 
freedom and justice should prevail. 

I saw the solemn pageant of the re- 
ception of Lord Mayo’s body in Calcutta, 
and went away equally satisfied that the 
vast sea of natives through which the 
procession passed was impressed in no 
ordinary degree with the calm strength 
of British power. The time was a 
serious one. Not very long before, 
counting time as Asiatics do, one of the 
ablest Governors ever placed over a pro- 
vince in India, Sir Henry Durand, had 
been killed in the Punjab by an accident 
so unaccountable that a large number of 
persons held—of course in pure fancy— 
that what was set down as accident was 
design. Still more recently Chief Jus- 
tice Norman had been struck down by 
an assassin—a Cabulee—in the open 
space at the door of the Court-house, 
on the very eve of a decision in the case 
of several Wahabee conspirators, for the 
defence of one of whom, the old Calcutta 
and Patna merchant Ameer Khan, im- 
mense wealth had been forthcoming. 
And, finally, the Wahabee treason itself 
had been and was being vigorously 
and stoutly dealt with by the Govern- 
ment, but, thanks to the extraordinary 
patience and temper of the Attorney- 
General for Bengal, Mr. Graham, in a 
spirit of dignity and calm forbearance 
which no taunt from any side could 
ruffle. The trial itself was an experi- 
ment on the part of the Government, 
and luckily it rested in good hands. 
Fierce assaults made on the prosecution 
by the leading counsel for the defence, 
the well-known Bombay lawyer, Mr. 
Anstey, fell unheeded ; the Attorney- 
General firmly and quietly pursued his 
duty till it ended in the conviction of 
the old merchant, in whom all the in- 
terest of the proceedings centred. I 
watched the trial narrowly, and felt that 
the Government throughout exhibited a 
strength which no intelligent native 
could fail to comprehend ; though some 
previous proceedings by subordinate 
agents with a view to the trial were far 
from as unimpeachable, and they were 


cleverly brought out by the able senior 
counsel for the defence, Mr. Ingram, 
whose energy and zeal were unflagging. 
There were rumours, too, of panics up- 
country; and when the body of the 
Viceroy was received, Calcutta beyond 
question included among its popula- 
tion representatives of fierce races whom 
anything like weakness might have 
dangerously roused. An Afghan that 
day in Calcutta would have a view 
rarely obtainable of the elements of the 
power which ruled India. The line 
of route, with the river on one side 
and a fine plain, the Maidan, on the 
other, was lined with alternate Eng- 
lish and native regiments. The masts 
of the merchant vessels on the river 
were crowded with a class of men not 
known save by repute in the Kyber 
Pass, but an ominous feature of the 
power whose base is on the sea. The 
coffin, borne on a gun-carriage, was fol- 
lowed, after the chief mourners (the dead 
Viceroy’s little son, and brothers, and 
private secretary), by an array of repre- 
sentative men such as could scarcely have 
been found out of Calcutta. The fine 
body-guard contrasted well with the bare- 
chested sailors from the ships-of-war, and 
both with the long line of officials, civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical, and with the 
representatives of all other non-official 
bodies, European and native, in the 
capital. The exhibition of strength was 
most imposing, and it would have been 
none the less imposing if the lookers-on 
had been Europeans instead of Asiatics. 
There was no tinsel; nota scrap. The 
gun-carriage was more befitting the cere- 
mony than if the body had been borne 
on the most gorgeous funeral car. All 
was solid and suited to a military empire. 
The ceremony meant more than to do 
honour to one noble memory, though no 
generous human being in the vast pro- 
cession failed to pay that honour where 
it was so justly due. 

These then are some indications of 
the elements of strength and weakness 
in operation in India. Patient scholars 
and workers from England are engaged 
there with a devotion and abnegation of 
self compared with which the glory of 


























war has certainly no claim to pre-emi- 
nence. I sawa few days before leaving 
one instance of a triumph of benevolent 
zeal—zeal which for nearly a quarter of 
a century had been directed by a distin- 
guished medical man, Dr. C. Macnamara, 
to the creation in Calcutta of a real in 
place of a most imperfect native hospital. 
All manner of obstacles had been thrown 
in his way. The rich did not see that 
the old hospital was not good enough. 
The poor and suffering preferred the 
filth and crowded rooms of “the old 
place,” as they often do in England. 
Still the brave doctor plodded on; and 
he has won—has at last enrolled all 
sympathies on his side, and a splendid 
hospital bids fair to be the result. I 
was brought in contact with another 
medical man, Dr. Payne, bravely en- 
gaged in the Lunatic Asylums and Lock 
Hospitals, and, like Dr. Macnamara and 
many more (Dr. Chevers has a European 
reputation), making the poor natives to 
feel that the Christian’s faith, which 
some Englishmen believe, and nearly all 
profess, has its foundations in that active 
benevolence which has no narrow exposi- 
tion of “ the household of faith” to check 
its world-wide application. Lastly, I 
saw an accomplished native medical 
man, Dr. Sircar, labouring heroically to 
found a Science Association on a purely 
voluntary basis. His success involves 
so much of independent native effort 
that one would be churlish indeed not 
to wish heartily for his success, and also 
that that success should not be achieved 
without substantial help from English- 
men. The project is at a standstill for 
want of sufficient funds, though a large 
amount has been contributed by natives. 

Educationally, valuable progress has 
been made during the last three or four 
years, and the progress is all the more 
marked because it has been made in the 
face of a tremendous—though often 
covert—opposition. The Bishop of 
Calcutta recently declared publicly, and 
with a fine and honourable decision, 
that, as the head of the English Church 
in India, he had no jealousy of the 
so-called “godless” colleges. The 
Governor-General and the Lieutenant- 
No, 164,—vow. XXviit. 
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Governor of Bengal appear to have 
endorsed the view, and Lord North- 
brook added some strong expressions 
in favour of the native right to compete 
for the Civil Service. Herein, I think, 
is one of the great hopes for the future 
of India. Indirectly, the Government 
has-done a great deal for mission- 
ary colleges. Mr. Laurie, formerly 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools in 
Ceylon, some weeks ago pointed out, in 
an excellent letter to the Zimes, that 
the books (essentially Christian, of 
course) of the Christian Vernacular 
Society are largely used in State 
schools, and the Secretary of the 
Society replied that to inculcate Chris- 
tianity the Society was formed, for- 
getting that what Mr. Laurie disap- 
proved was not the Society as a Chris- 
tianizing agent, but Government iden- 
tifying itself therewith. This is one 
specimen among many of the indirect 
action. It is well known also that mis- 
sionaries are yearly among the examiners 
for the University, and of course are 
paid for their work. Native thinkers do 
not care sufficiently about these matters 
to make of them a great “ cause.” Once, 
however, support Missionary Colleges 
directly, that is by grants-in-aid, and 
a real danger will be created. Some 
people will say, “Only in Bengal ; what 
of that?” Well, Bengal can endure, 
and stand firm; and where these 
qualities exist there is power. I was 
struck on going over the Presidency 
gaol in Calcutta, by finding that the 
only prisoner, of I think 1,400, within 
those walls whom the authorities had 
been unable to either break or bend was 
a Bengal baboo. Daring dacoits, forgers, 
burglars, murderers, had been subdued. 
Men of all races, European, Asiatic, 
and African—Chinamen, Malays, men 
from Cabul, and beyond it—had given 
way ; refractory Britons who had broken 
honourable discipline had been made to 
bend to discipline not honourable. But 
that Bengalee had been beaten, put 
in solitary confinement, and on short 
rations, and there he was, walking the 
yard, unregarded—a victor. 

We may, then, if we please, make 
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India so secure within that we may 
laugh at, though we ought not to close 
our eyes to, Russia in the Khanates. 
We can without the slightest dis- 
respect be watchful. Give Russia the 
freest scope for her vast and impor- 
tant overland trade. She needs our 
help, and we need hers. Educate 
India with a real purpose, and do 
not hold back, at the call of in- 
terested persons, that higher education 
which enables natives of India to enter 
the Civil Service, and which at any 
rate enables them to be useful men. 
Give the missionaries fair play, but no 
more. The best of them ask for no 
more; the true missionary holds that 
the faith of Christ “ preached in weak- 
ness” will yet prevail. Such men 
would work wonders if the societies at 
home were not so ardent in demanding 
proselytes. The man (whatever his 
profession, lay or clerical) who does 
the most practical good in India, 
without asking whether they to whom 
the good is done are or are not “of 
the household of faith,” is the best 
missionary, though his name be 
praised on no platform or paraded in 
any “record of mission work.” There 
is no place in the world where the 
example of our Lord—“ He went about 
doing good ”—would have a more power- 
ful effect than in India, if a man would 
do the good without, at the same time, 
making it evident that his object is 
to proselytise. England has thrown 
into India immense talent, high courage, 
and strong will. No nation in the 
world would attack us there without 
meeting a Tartar; the foe would be 
met by a force military to the core. 
Let the people feel that they never 
had so just a Government—they 
do feel that they never had one so 
powerful, or whose arms reached so 
far—and the future of India will be as 
bright as its present is at times gloomy. 
No one can say, however, that the 
obstacles put in the way of a Native 
passing the competitive examinations, or 
that to force on him a Christian educa- 


tion, can be just. He must, as ruled at 
present, come to England, at his own 
cost, for the competition, and must come 
at an early age, the maximum limit of 
which has been recently reduced, with- 
out any reason for the reduction being 
assigned. This reduction is an insu- 
perable difficulty in the way of young 
Hindoos becoming candidates for the 
Civil Service. I do not think that 
India could well have a Secretary 
who wished more truly than the Duke 
of Argyll, to do her justice; but it 
is hard for an Indian Secretary to 
arrive at real facts when all evidence is 
directed to special points, in some one 
of which almost every witness has an 
interest, direct or indirect, to warp his 
judgment even where it cannot touch 
his integrity. Happily, the arena of 
discussion is becoming widened; the 
natives of India are finding it possible 
to appeal themselves to England, and 
some of the ablest men in the Houses 
of Parliament are disposed to give them 
fair play. I infer from these facts that 
the disabilities will before long be re- 
moved. The difficulties are great, but 
we can make all secure within if we 
please. And, having done so, our posi- 
tion as an Asiatic power is invulnerable. 
I have referred chiefly to native claims, 
not because I am not aware of the 
existence of Anglo-English ones, but 
simply because the latter have many 
advocates, and the former few. India 
is helpless unless England is just, and 
merciful, and generous. If England 
can be this, she will rule till the time 
comes when India can be a great nation, 
and then there will still remain a union 
valuable to the best interests of both 
nations, and beyond the power of any 
rival nation to destroy. There are great 
hardships however, borne, perforce, by 
many Englishmen—civil and military 
—in India ; and no English Government 
can forget, without criminality, to protect 
Englishmen and Englishwomen who 
are living in reliance on their country’s 
honour and justice in India. 
Jas. RourLepes. 























UNSATISFACTORY. 


“Have other lovers,—say, my love,— 
Loved thus before to-day ?”— 

“They may have, yes they may, my love; 
Not long ago they may.” 


** But though they worshipped thee, my love, 
Thy maiden heart was free ?”— 

** Don’t ask too much of me, my love; 
Don’t ask too much of me,” 


“Yet now ’tis you and I, my love, 
Love’s wings no more will fly?”— 

“If Love could never die, my love, 
Our love should never die.” 


“For shame! and is this so, my love, 
And Love and I must go?”— 

“Indeed I do not know, my love; 
My life, I do not know.” 


“You will, you must be true, my love, 
Nor look and love anew !”— 

“Tl see what I can do, my love; 

Tll see what I can do.” 
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WORKHOUSE GIRLS: WHAT THEY ARE, AND HOW 
TO HELP THEM. 


Tue appointment which has been lately 
made by Mr. Stansfeld, of a Lady 
Inspector, Mrs. Nassau Senior, whose 
duty is to investigate the results of 
pauper school-training, by ascertaining 
the success or failure in after-life of 
workhouse girls, proves that attention 
is being aroused to this subject—a 
very important one, from the number 
ef girls, probably 3,000, who are an- 
nually sent out from our pauper institu- 
tions, to make their way upward in the 
world. In order to understand how to 
help them, we must know really what 
they are, and the disadvantages under 
which they labour. A few facts from 
one who has devoted much attention to 
this subject during the last seven years 
may, perhaps, therefore be of interest. 

The children in a Workhouse School 
are a heterogeneous collection, differing 
in birth, in the circumstances which 
have pauperized them, and in the 
length of time which they have re- 
mained in that condition. Some were 
born, and have passed the whole of 
their infantine existence, within the 
workhouse walls ; others, after a happy 
childhood in some cottage home, are 
temporarily forced to seek refuge in the 
workhouse for a few months, until they 
are able to gain a living for themselves. 
Between these extremes we have orphans 
and deserted of all ages, the children of 
the permanently sick or the mentally 
afflicted, and also the children of drunk- 
ards, vagrants, criminals, &c., whose 
previous knowledge of all forms of evil 
makes them the worst possible associates 
for the more respectable children. 

It is in accordance with childish 
nature to dwell on the glories of the 
unattainable to both itself and its com- 
panions. The disease, degradation, and 
ruin, inevitable consequences of the life 
which they admire, do not enter into 
their calculations, when descanting upon 


some act of petty theft in which they 
have been successful, some jollifications 
upon the proceeds of their parents’ 
crime in which they had participated, 
the delights of the “penny gaff,” or 
drinking bouts among the dissolute. 

We impute no blame to the work- 
house authorities. They are necessarily 
powerless to prevent these evil com- 
munications, which nevertheless most 
effectually tend to corrupt good man- 
ners. 

Weare so accustomed to regard work- 
house children (if we think of them at 
all) in the mass, that few of us realize 
the fact how large a proportion of the 
whole is formed of ‘casuals ”—pro- 
bably half in the metropolitan schools, 
two-thirds in the country workhouses, 
and these two-thirds are not represented 
by the same individuals, “but they 
change so rapidly that sometimes the 
numbers passing through the school in 
a year will be five times as many as 
it contains in any one day.”! They 
pass in and out after a one, two, or 
three months’ residence in the school, 
to be replaced by others with fresh ex- 
periences of evil to form the basis of the 
sensational stories continually poured 
into these children’s ears ! 

A girl, aged thirteen, entered a work- 
house school in January 1870. She 
was described as a “regular workhouse 
bird,” having passed in and out of 
several such institutions. In April she 
was placed out to service; in July she 
robbed her mistress in such a manner 
as to prove she was thoroughly con- 
versant with crime ; and in August she 
was arrested walking the streets as a 
prostitute. She was imprisoned for six 
months, and on her discharge taken 
back by the mistress whom she had 
injured. Three months afterwards she 
was arrested for burglary, to which she 

1 Contemporary Review, September 1870. 






































pleaded guilty at the assizes and was 
sentenced to a reformatory. What harm 
may not that miserable child have been 
the means of disseminating during her 
three months’ residence in the schools 
among her companions—and yet there 
is no power which can prevent it ! 

This, then, is the class of children 
which, when old enough, are placed out 
to earn their living from our workhouse 
schools; those who may have been con- 
versant through actual experience of 
vice from their birth, and those who 
may be, and probably are, conversant 
with it from the narratives of their com- 
panions. In addition to these disad- 
vantages are the pauperism of all, and 
the inherited disease of not a few, which 
weight them heavily, even at their first 
start in life. Can we wonder at the 
many accounts we have of the large 
number of these children resorting to 
crime and prostitution as a means of 
livelihood ; of the 80 per cent. of Lon- 
don workhouse girls alleged to be on 
the streets; even of the one instance 
where it was proved that cent. per cent. 
were thus lost; and of the sad state- 
ment of the Society for the Rescue of 
Young Women and Children, that it 
finds workhouse girls, as a class, more 
hopeless to reform than any other ? 

Under such circumstances, we cannot 
look for any striking success among 
these children even at the best. Mr. 
Tufnell, one of her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Workhouse Schools, who has deeply 
studied the subject, and is very sanguine 
of the effect of the large district or 
separate schools upon the permanent 
children, tells us, in the twenty-second 
annual report of the Poor Law Board, 
that not 4 per cent. of children who had 
been reared in the schools fail to become 
working members of the community ; 
and he afterwards, in a letter to the 
Central London Board in November 
1870, added that he believed that it 
would be more correct to say that not 
more than 1 per cent. turned out ill. 

Three able letters appeared in 1871 in 
the Echo, August 26th, September 2nd, 
and 4th, on this subject, signed C. W. G. 
In them it is conclusively shown that 
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the average of admission into and dis- 
charges from the pauper schools is far 
larger than the average number of 
children resident in them. In fact, the 
proportion of children who can be said 
to have been reared in the school, is 
barely 10 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber, and it is upon this small proportion 
that Mr. Tufnell bases his statistics. 
They were, moreover, mostly drawn 
from the experience of the boys alone, 
and in many instances extended only to 
their eighteenth year at farthest. Now, 
all statistics of this class of children, 
even of those under the boarding-out 
system in Scotland, as well as those 
trained in schools, show that the girls 
fail to a greater degree than the boys. 
In a report presented to Parliament in 
1862, it will be found that while 11 per 
cent. of the boys educated for more than 
two consecutive years in district and 
separate schools were ascertained to have 
returned to the union house within 
the next ten years, 27 per cent. of 
the girls in the same circumstances 
had returned. In a letter printed in 
Knight's Oficial Advertiser, February 
lst, 1871, Mr. Tufnell, while mention- 
ing that 30 per cent. of the children 
(probably calculated on both casual and 
permanent, though he is not definite on 
this point) from the Central London 
District School had returned to that 
institution or the workhouse in the en- 
suing three years, tells us that we must 
not reckon all these returns as failures, 
for they may arise from various causes 
other than bad conduct. However, the 
Honourable Mrs, Way, quoting from 
public documents, states that of 15,710 
boys sent out from pauper schools in 
two consecutive years, 2,243 had re- 
turned ; and of 14,030 girls, 3,632 had 
returned in the ensuing eight years, or 
about one in five, and of these one in 
eleven had returned by their own mis- 
conduct, 

1 By these statistics the returns from Dis- 
trict and separate Schools alone seem to beara 
higher proportion than from all three classes 
of Pauper Schools. We regret much that we 
cannot show the proportion which returning 
through misconduct bears to the return from 
misfortune among the former. 
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Mr. Adamson, inspector of poor for 
the city parish of Glasgow, in his report 
published August 1872, gives us par- 
ticulars of 923 children who had been 
“boarded out” between September 
1855 and September 1871, from that 
workhouse ; 7.¢., a certain sum being 
paid for their maintenance, they were 
placed with cottagers, by whom in all 
respects they were treated as members 
of the family. Of 457 boys who had 
left their foster homes to go to work, 
the career of 25 could not be ascer- 
tained; only fourteen bore a bad cha- 
racter, and three had been convicted of 
crime ; while of the 466 girls similarly 
out at work, the career of thirteen could 
not be ascertained, seventeen bore a bad 
character, and five had been convicted 
of crime. A great advance certainly 
upon the school statistics, but still 
showing that it is more difficult to cuta 
girl off from the entail of pauperism 
than a boy. 

The Glasgow authorities, in their 
statistics, give us the details of the 
after-life of the children. 

Workhouse girls in general leave the 
institution at about thirteen years of 
age, two years younger than those from 
the Hanwell District School, who are 
fifteen. It is often remarked, “‘ Why 
are not the girls trained in their duties 
by making them undertake the service 
of the workhouse?” But a moment’s 
reflection will show that they by youth 
and inexperience would not be com- 
petent to undertake them entirely, that 
this work must be shared by the able- 
bodied women, who, the slightest know- 
ledge of workhouse life demonstrates, 
are the worst possible associates and 
examples for the girls. In the separate 
school certainly no such difficulty exists, 
and we find generally more attention is 
given to industrial pursuits ; but still 
the school is so essentially different from 
the ordinary household that much neces- 
sarily remains untaught except in theory. 
The value of the children, considering 
their age and the difficulty of properly 
training them in their duties, is not much, 
and they therefore supply in great mea- 
sure the small households which contain 


one young servant only. This has its 
advantages and disadvantages. The 
child is always in direct communication 
with her mistress, and, should the latter 
be patient and kind, is in an excellent 
position for learning more of the minu- 
tize of her occupation in a few months 
than she could in the institution in as 
many years. On the other hand, she 
has to attempt all branches of her trade 
at once. She is kitchen, house, and 
parlour maid ; and to a girl to whom the 
very names of even the commonest 
articles of domestic furniture are un- 
known (for instance the coal-scuttle, the 
pepper-castor, &c.), this must appear an 
enormous if not an insurmountable 
difficulty. 

They are but mere children after all 
—one little girl having been dismissed, 
after she had been eighteen months in 
service, for cutting up her mistress’s 
best bonnet-ribbons to make doll’s 
clothes! And yet a former mistress of 
this child had not scrupled to turn her 
out into the street at half-past ten at 
night, on the detection of a theft of 
sixpence. 

It will be remembered also that if the 
girl has been an inhabitant of the work- 
house from her infancy, she has never 
been trained to act upon her own re- 
sponsibility—an essential element in the 
formation of character ; she has little or 
no knowledge of the value of money and 
what it can procure. Strange as it may 


‘seem, she may be even unaccustomed to 


walk any distance, not through want of 
bodily strength, but because the exercise 
of her muscles has been neglected.! In 
placing such a girl out to work to learn 
the means of earning her livelihood, 
therefore, it seems according to the dic- 
tates of common sense that her lessons 
should be simplified, she should not 
have too great a diversity of subjects to 
study at first, lest in trying to grasp 


1 We know a boarded-out child, strong, 
healthy, and seven years old, whose foste1 
parents were obliged to set out to church: 
earlier than they were accustomed before she 
lived with them, because the continuous walk 
at a steady pace of three-quarters of a mile 
was too much for the little legs. 
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them all she may succeed in taking hold 
of none. 

In Bristol the judicious plan was 
followed by the guardians of placing 
those girls who, either through bad 
temper or other faults, were unsuited 
for domestic service, to work in a care- 
fully managed factory, and boarding 
them at a “home” under the superin- 
tendence of a benevolent lady. A pro- 
posal has very lately been made by a 
Devonshire silk manufacturer to take 
girls for a similar purpose from one of 
our metropolitan pauper schools. At 
Bristol it was found after some months 
of this training in the duties of ordinary 
life that many of them could be passed 
on with satisfactory results to service. 

It is an exceptional case where the 
mistress does not evince a feeling of 
kindness for her little servant; but 
should the child have the misfortune to 
fall into bad hands, she is often com- 
pletely friendless, and cruelty and in- 
justice can be perpetrated upon her with 
scarcely a chance of redress. She, poor 
child, is too ignorant to know both 
what acts are against the law and how 
to bring them under its cognizance. 
She therefore complains to no one, not 
even to the chaplain who visits her, if 
she come from a district school, nor the 
relieving officer, who is her legal protec- 
tor while she remains in the situation 
found for her by the parochial authorities, 
nor the lady friend who perchance may 
visit her, but suffers in silence, or runs 
away to ruin, or returns to the work- 
house without a character. Injustice, 
however, as it invariably does, produces 
an evil effect upon her moral nature, 
making it less likely than before that 
she will succeed in rising out of her 
degraded state. One piece of injustice 
is, we believe, more often practised than 
any other, that of retaining the child’s 
wages to pay for the articles she is 
alleged to have broken, or in the excuse 
that the equivalent for them has been 
furnished in old clothes ; but no account 
is rendered, nor is the value of the 
articles appraised. Sometimes, even not 
content with this, the mistress saddles 
the child with a debt to be paid out of 


her future wages ; and we know one in- 
stance in which the girl did so paya 
mistress five shillings, to whom she had 
come with her outfit—an ample one— 
from the workhouse, remained with her 
but three months, and yet was told she 
had contracted a debt of eleven shillings 
beyond the amount of her wages, which 
were twelve shillings! Of course the 
child was not legally responsible for it— 
she had not given her mistress authority 
to retain her wages in order to furnish 
her with clothes. It is, however, cus- 
tomary for the mistress to spend the 
wages, or at all events to assist the 
child in the purchase of clothing ; and 
it is desirable that so young and igno- 
rant a person should in some way gain 
the knowledge of spending her earnings 
to the best advantage, of getting :the 
best halfpenny’s worth for a halfpenny. 
But this practice at present leaves the 
child very much at the mercy of un- 
scrupulous persons. A great improve- 
ment in our opinion would be the agree- 
ment of the mistress to furnish the 
guardians with a debtor and creditor 
account of what she spends on the girl’s 
behalf. They are her legal guardians 
until she is sixteen, and to them alone 
belongs the power of bestowing the 
authority upon the mistress to spend 
the girl’s wages, which makes them re- 
sponsible for the debt if just. 

The girl so treated does not know 
where to apply for redress. She has 
been told she had better not return to 
the workhouse. She therefore fears to 
seek the master’s help. If she knows 
the Board of Guardians exists at all, she 
does not know that upon them probably 
devolves (for the law is ambiguous on 
this point in the case of civil rights) 
the duty of taking care of her legal in- 
terests. By an Act of 1851 the reliev- 
ing officers are directed to visit pauper 
children placed out te work in their dis- 
trict ; but they are a fully worked body 
of men, and it is only in some places 
that this duty is performed. How- 
ever, few men—and his official position 
makes it less probable for a relieving 
officer, even though he may be kind- 
hearted—can gain the girl’s confidence ; 
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and without doing so he will not learn 
the little particulars which will probably 
have great effect in rendering her an 
efficient working member of the com- 
munity, or an unhappy item in the 
pauper or criminal classes. 

In some unions it is the practice of 
the matron or schoolmistress to visit 
the girls occasionally, but the pressing 
nature of their other duties makes this 
very uncertain, and it has also a further 
disadvantage, which will be mentioned 
shortly. Formerly, I learn, it was the 
practice in one district to employ several 
well-conducted pauper women to visit 
the girls in service. This was, in one 
respect, a step in the right direction, by 
affording a motherly influence to them, 
but, in all other respects, it was undesir- 
able, because it is most important that 
the child should be led to cast away all 
ties which bind her to pauperism and 
to create in her a feeling of repugnance 
to that state. Now, to her unreasoning 
faculties all paupers are alike, whether 
they have become so by misfortune 
or by fault; and also as long as the 


visitation is kept up, either by work- 
house matrons or by paupers, the girl's 
érigin and connection with pauperism 
are very apparent, tending to foster the 
strong prejudice held by many mis- 


tresses 
servants, 
Friendly supervision and assistance 
by Sunday or voluntary day school 
teachers, or by the managers of Pre- 
ventive Missions, Free Registries, and 
institutions whose purpose it is to help 
young girls in service, is now so common 
that no singularity attaches to a girl 
from the: circumstance of some female 
agent applying to the employer for 
permission to visit her, and thus the 
supervision can be easily maintained 
after the girl passes into her second 
place, usually when she is fourteen or 
fifteen, without necessarily proclaiming 
the fact that she has been a pauper, the 
visitor having no apparent connection 
with the workhouse. In this there is 
no injustice to the mistress, for she has 
had an opportunity of obtaining the 
girl’s character from her first employer, 
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and must judge from that whether the 
girl be suitable for her. The large 
majority of mistresses prefer the visita- 
tion, recognizing the benefit it is to the 
child in her struggle upwards, and the 
assistance it is to themselves in the 
difficult task of training such an one 
into a good servant, and also that it is 
a guarantee they are performing their 
duty to their little charges. This fact 
is often disputed by persons who have 
either no knowledge or only that of 
official visitation, which is disliked 
because it is official; but we are now 
speaking from actual experience. 

In a few places societies or individual 
ladies have kindly undertaken to exer- 
cise this influence upon those whom we 
have shown to be so much in need of 
it. Sometimes, when the number of 
girls coming out of the workhouse is 
small, the lady accomplishes the whole 
of the visiting herself. In other places, 
where the girls are numerous and dis- 
charged into large communities, it is 
desirable to place the chief visiting in 
the hands of a suitable paid female 
agent, leaving the superintendence and 
power to act upon emergencies with the 
lady, who also takes upon herself the 
entire responsibility with the Board 
of Guardians. 

It is advisable that a personal ac- 
quaintance should be made with the 
girls on leaving the school, so that if 
they run away from their places before 
they can be visited for the first time 
there should be a possibility of recog- 
nizing them in the streets, of following 
them up, and trying to reclaim them 
back to respectable life. 

The children principally of the feeble, 
the vicious, the drunken, and the insane, 
We cannot expect them to possess a 
healthy nervous temperament, especi- 
ally when they have not experienced 
the wholesome detrition of home life. 
This probably in part accounts for the 
universal complaint that workhouse 
children are little-enduring and bad- 
tempered. Just a short explanation to 
a well-disposed mistress will often gain 
her over to the side of forbearance with 
her servant’s temper until the latter has 
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become somewhat accustomed to her 
duties and their irritating properties. 
Hot temper is often an indication 
that there is energy in the character, 
and also affection. One small woman 
who was known to err in that way 
sometimes, writes, after she had re- 
moved with her employer's family to 
another town, “I wished to stay with 
Mrs. R. to see her settled,” probably 
considering her services to be of great 
value. In acknowledging the gift of a 
little sum of money as a reward, she 
says she has bought an umbrella with 
it ; and, with a hopeful disposition not 
shared, I am afraid, by her elders, she 
adds, *“ because it won’t wear out like 
other things!” Falsehood and equivo- 
cation are aiso common faults, and arise, 
perhaps, from the bullying of the strong 
over the weaker girls, and the many times 
in which an untruth is spoken and not 
found out, simply from the numbers 
with which the teachers have to deal. So 
again with the petty thefts of food, or 
the appropriation of some small article 
of finery, probably common to all child- 
ren, but more particularly common to 
workhouse ones. The first possibly 
arises from the unchanging diet upon 
which they have fed, while the other 
children have had the chance of obtain- 
ing the “sweeties” so delectable to the 
infant mind. The second propensity, 
though not created, is doubtless fostered 
by the practice of providing a uniform 
outfit for the girls, which makes them 
—or they think it does so—as they go 
along the streets to be the object of the 
boys’ opprobrious epithets. “ Workus 
gal, workus gal, when did you pick 
oakum last?” does not seem very for- 
midable in itself, but such a cry has 
been a source of misery to many a girl 
who has been doing her best: to throw 
off her involuntary degradation. Now, 
as we can never reasonably hope that 
even compulsory education will be com- 
petent to restrain street boys from the 
dear delights of teasing, the safer plan 
would be not to give them the chance 
of recognizing as their victims girls who 
might otherwise pass scot-free among 
them. One girl was, we believe, pre- 
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vented from running «way by her mis- 
tress kindly providing some new ribbon 
and re-trimming her bonnet, so that its 
origin became unnoticeable. 

Dress takes up so large a place in 
the thoughts of these girls that many 
indications of character may be learnt 
from it. A girl having been sent to 
a lady visitor for “‘a good talking-to” 
was seen to be wearing on her head 
the workhouse bonnet, it is true, but 
disguised as much as possible by the 
piece of gingham, with which it is trim- 
med, being disposed in a fashionable 
frill, and the crown cut out to admit 
of the protrusion of a chignon, which, 
however, was not there, as it was not 
possible to fasten it te her closely-cut 
crop of hair. This showed that the 
girl was determined to cast off all 
workhouse appearance, and that she 
was not going back if she could help it 
(which supposition her subsequent his- 
tory has borne out), and the “ talking” 
was adapted accordingly. 

What is desired is, that there should 
be an absence of peculiarity; and though 
we may laugh, we cannot help half 
sympathising with the little boarded- 
out child, who had been exceedingly 
proud of her first new frock not in work- 
house uniform, until one day she came 
back from school with her hitherto un- 
clouded face bathed in tears. “ What 
is the matter, Sally?” said her foster- 
mother. “ Polly Smith’s new frock has 
got an Alexandra bend, and mine 
hasn’t !”"—some mysterious flounce or 
other being known under tliat appella- 
tion, and fashionable for the moment at 
the schvol. 

Another and a terrible danger occa- 
sionally assails them. It is well known 
that there are bad women on the look- 
out for friendless children for their 
own purposes. They (owing pro- 
bably to the utter impossibility of 
keeping the adults and the children 
entirely apart when they are under one 
roof) become acquainted with the faces 
of the girls, and know when they meet 
them in the streets that these children 
in all probability will not be eagerly 
sought for and rescued out of their vile 
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clutches. These persons accost the child 
when out on an errand for her mistress, 
take her to the nearest public-house or 
sweetmeat shop, and, treating her, in- 
duce her to commit some petty theft 
which will ruin her character and force 
her to run away. Then she is at once 
in the miscreant’s power, who will bring 
her sooner or later to the life which may 
be outwardly attractive, but subjects its 
followers to the reckless tyranny of most 
unscrupulous persons. It is a fact, that 
a few years ago persons putting on a 
show of respectability actually repaired 
to the workhouse of one of our large 
towns, ostensibly to engage girls for 
service, but really to make use of them 
for a life of shame. Effectual measures 
against this atrocity were immediately 
taken on its discovery. 

It is often believed that the work- 
house officials are legally compelled to 
afford a knowledge of the whereabouts 
of these children to their near relatives 
on their applying for it. But this is 
not the case ; and Boards of Guardians 
would do well to follow the example of 
the Birmingham Board, which declines 
to allow relatives to know where their 
children are placed at service unless 
after investigation they are found to be 
respectable people. 

Most of these children behave well 
for the first month or so, and then pass 
through a period when they give trouble 
and anxiety in every possible way. It 
therefore cheers and encourages a mis- 
tress to learn that this is what has been 
observed in many households, and by 
no means proves that the girl will 
ultimately fail, especially if she be 
gently and firmly dealt with. 

The kindly help of the matron can 
also be employed to find a new place 
for the girl when she is leaving, and 
thus prevent her return to the work- 
house as the only home she knows. 

Those who undertake this visitation 
must not shrink from following their 
protégées into penitentiaries or prisons, 
should their bad conduct have placed 
them there; for the chance, though 
lessened, is not yet destroyed of saving 
them from utter ruin. 


The motive for this superintendence 
should rest on other grounds than the 
object of obtaining the gratitude of the 
visited ; although it is pleasant to find 
that it is evinced by many of these 
poor girls in various ways. One lassie 
brought a book which her master, a 
bookseller, had given her to present to 
her friend, and another, with a myste- 
rious countenance, drew forth from sun- 
dry wrappings a mince-pie that had been 
the joint production of maid and mis- 
tress, for which the latter was famous. 
Sometimes the feeling is shown in a 
still more gratifying manner, by taking 
their friends at their word. One came 
to a lady, about seventeen months ago, 
with a sorrowful tale. She had been 
imprisoned twice, as the lady well 
knew ; had, on her second enlargement, 
rejected the lady’s offer of assistance ; 
but she found that without character 
she was without honest means of exist- 
ence, and there was only before her a 
life of shame, which she owned, though 
not yet quite sixteen, she had followed 
for some months, and had probably 
found out the misery of it. Then, re- 
membering the lady’s proffers, she 
sought her out and found her with 
some difficulty, and asked for what the 
lady had promised, 7.e. help her to earn 
acharacter. She asked for nothing else, 
not even food, though she was almost 
starving, and the help was to be given 
in this way—that the lady was to write 
a note, which the girl was to take to 
the Refuge, saying, in her own words, 
“that she was to be kept against her 
will if she tried to run away.” ‘The 
request was complied with, and the girl 
is still in the institution doing well. 

Honourable feeling is not always 
wanting in these girls. One who had 
a passionate temper had, when the lady 
visitor’s name had probably been used 
as a bugbear by an equally passionate 
and very harsh mistress, declared, ‘‘ She 
did not want to see Miss ; what 
did she care about her?” ‘This was 
triumphantly told in the girl’s presence 
to Miss , when she visited at the 








end of the year for the purpose of 
extracting, if possible, the permission 

















to present the reward from this most 
unpleasant mistress. But the request 
was refused, and, what was even worse, 
the child’s belief that Miss would 
continue her friendly disposition towards 
her almost destroyed. The girl left 
the place before the guardians, on be- 
coming acquainted with the facts, could 
remove her, and after some trouble was 
again found, with a poor but kindly 
mistress. Miss put the reward, a 
work-box, into the girl’s hands. She 
hesitated to take it, and, looking up 
into her friend’s face, said, “ But I did 
say I did not care for you.” “And 
you said it when you were angry, and 
did not mean it?” “Yes, but I said it” 
—a confession which endeared her to 
her friend. Poor girl! she sent for 
Miss a few months afterwards on 
her deathbed ! 

It is found very advisable to offer 
some reward for good conduct, and that 
this reward should be given for attain- 
ment to a certain standard, so that the 
girl be not put in competition for moral 
excellencies with her fellows. A reward 
for twelve months’ service with good 
conduct has now been given to the girls 
sent out from a large workhouse for six 
years, and is producing the gratifying 
result of slowly increasing the percentage 
of those who entitle themselves to it. 
The first year the number of girls who 
came out of the workhouse was fifty, 
the number rewarded thirteen. Last 
year the number rewarded was seventeen 
out of thirty. This has its encouraging 
aspect ; but, on the other hand, it is sad 
enough to think that out of every hun- 
dred girls leaving a workhouse possessing 
an undoubtedly good school, forty in the 
next twelve months should have either 
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run away from their places, returned to 
the workhouse, have been lost sight of, 
or have even made their appearance in 
the police court, and that not more 
than sixty should have remained steadily 
at work! Subsequent years, too, will 
show that while some of those who 
failed at first will succeed at last, others 
of the sixty will have fallen away and 
made utter shipwreck of themselves. 

When the proper care and training 
of these children was first under con- 
sideration, the argument was often used 
that it was enough to separate them 
from adult pauperism, to secure their 
immunity from evil association. But 
I have shown that it is by no means 
enough—the evil associates are in the 
schools themselves—and that these 
children, infected with hereditary disease 
and proclivity to vice, labouring under 
the disadvantage of what is so truly 
called the pauper taint, and whose rela- 
tives are oftener a curse than a blessing 
to them, require more care than the 
children of the steady labouring man to 
render them working members of the 
community. Instead of more care, 
however, the State can perforce afford 
only less, and throws them as mere 
children upon their own resources, to 
struggle as they best may out of their 
difficulties, or fall under the weight of 
them. 

Although the State can do little, 
voluntary workers can do much towards 
lightening the load upon these little 
backs ; assisting them in trouble, pro- 
tecting them from wrong, and encou- 
raging them in well-doing. This is a 
labour which will be found to bring 
fully its own reward, 

Joanna M. Trt. 
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“ANOTHER WORLD.”? 


Hermes, the “editor” of the remark- 
able book which bears the above title, 
is certainly an extraordinary person— 
so extraordinary, indeed, that those who 
agree to believe that he has actual know- 
ledge of the goings-on in a planet which 
is not ours, and which appears to be 
Mars, may consistently carry their faith 
a degree further, and believe likewise 
that he calls himself by his real name, 
and is in some way an Avatar of Hermes 
Trismegistus. 

Varying opinions have been expressed 
as to the purpose of the book, though 
there is no disagreement as to the fact 
that from beginning to end it is amusing 
and suggestive. Some look upon this 
“Other World” as one of the numerous 
Utopias which imaginative philanthro- 
pists have devised as models to which 
less perfect communities should at least 
endeavour to approximate ; others have 
arrived at the conclusion that a satire 
on the defects of our present civilization 
is intended, and that the “‘editor” is less 
an aspiring Plato than a polite Swift. 
If, as Voltaire said, Swift was Rabelais 
in his senses, assuredly Hermes is Swift 
in his most mannerly condition. 

To neither of these opinions do we 
give assent. If it had been the design 
of Hermes to embody his ideal of a 
perfect commonwealth, he would natu- 
rally have given us a more distinct ac- 
count of the political institutions of 
Montalluyah, the city to which his 
fragmentary communications refer, and 
which comprises the most habitable 
portion of the planet. But with such 
institutions we are made less acquainted 
than with any other particular con- 
nected with this veritable New-found- 
land. We learn, indeed, that Montal- 
luyah is governed by one Supreme 
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Ruler, who bears the singular title 
“Tootmanyoso,” and is assisted by 
twelve inferior kings ; but with respect 
to the functions of these inferior poten- 
tates—whether they are executive, legis- 
lative, or administrative, or are mere 
privy-councillors with a royal handle to 
their names—we are left in utter igno- 
rance. Neither do we find the slightest 
hints of any representative institution, 
oligarchic or democratic, that in the 
least resembles our notions of a senate 
or parliament. We are taught that -.a 
great and beneficent revolution was 
effected by what is commonly called a 
‘* virtuous despot ;” but we are wholly 
in the dark as to the character of the 
political superstructure which he raised 
on the site left open by the extirpation 
of old abuses. 

On the other hand, the opinion that 
a fanciful satire is intended, rather than 
the presentation of an Utopia, is more 
plausible ; for if Hermes scarcely grazes 
upon politics, he is profuse in his de- 
scription of those details of manners 
and customs which are ordinarily the 
mark of the social satirist. If we have 
not heard how the favoured race are 
governed, we at any rate know to a 
nicety how they are brought up, how 
they are physicked, how they go court- 
ing, how they are married, how they 
are treated when they come into the 
world, how pleasantly they slide out of 
it, how they play music, how they pay 
compliments, and how they cook, Few 
Cockneys are more familiar with life in 
London than anyone who has mastered 
the communications of Hermes is fami- 
liar with life in Montalluyah, 

Now the general impression made by 
the minute description of the state of 
society in the star-city is, that it is far 
better, and indicates a far higher civili- 
zation than any to be found on the 
surface of our own globe, Vice has 

















altogether gone out of fashion, to make 
room, not for an ascetic bliss, but for 
the power of sinlessly and elegantly 
indulging in luxuries, which an Assyrian 
voluptuary might have contemplated 
with envy. As an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of a superior condition of things 
necessarily implies a censure of that 
which is inferior, it must naturally have 
somewhat of a satirical appearance when 
addressed to persons living under the less 
advantageous circumstances. Sterne’s 
proposition that “they manage things 
better in France,” converts itself with- 
out a thought into “ they manage things 
worse in England,” and the superior 
goodness of the planet Mars implies the 
comparative badness of Mother Earth. 
So far as this is satire, Hermes may be 
deemed a satirist. 

But as to his being an intentional 
satirist, we believe nothing of the kind. 
A glow of good-humour is diffused over 
the entire book, which justifies the sup- 
position that Hermes is far too much 
delighted with the enjoyments he is 
describing to find room on his lip 
for a sneer at terrestrial defects and 
miseries. Let us rather imagine that 
he is a poetical utilitarian, who tries to 
picture the state of things that will 
arrive when not only the greatest but 
the most luxurious happiness is dif- 
fused amongst the greatest number. 
Of a state of primitive simplicity, of an 
Arcadia peopled with smart shepherds 
and shepherdesses, he has no notion. 
If we would be as good and as contented 
as the citizens of Montalluyah, we must 
become more, not less, Epicurean than 
we are at present—improve our music, 
our pictures, our means of locomotion, 
and our dinners. 

For instance, we of this generation 
are very proud of our electricity ; and 
when an enthusiastic optimist wishes to 
illustrate the superiority of the present 
to the past, the first thing to which he 
refers is probably the electric telegraph. 
But in our use of this agent we are 
mere babies compared with the Toot- 
manyoso and his subjects. Their advance 
commenced—so Hermes tells us—with 
the discovery that electricities are so 
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many and so various, that although 
they may all be classed under one cate- 
gory, rubricked in the Martial lan- 
guage with a term denoting a “ spark 
of Heaven-power,” every kind of body, 
both animate or inanimate, contains an 
electricity of its own. So diverse are 
the natures of these electricities that 
some are diffused, others concentrated ; 
some sympathetic, some antipathetic, 
some gently mingling with others; some, 
when brought into contact with others, 
causing violent explosions. 

Having discovered the existence of 
these various electricities, the sages of 
Montalluyah next found out how to 
extract them from all sorts of organic 
and inorganic substances. As fish are 
enumerated, Hermes warns us not to 
be too proud of our own Torpedo. “In 
naming fish,” he says, “I refer to 
several species, and not merely to those 
already known to you as electrical, and 
which have the power of emitting 
strong currents of their own peculiar 
electricity. A huge fish, well known 
on your earth, supplies us with the 
most powerful of all electricities, an 
electricity of immense value.” So it 
appears we are starving in the midst of 
undetected plenty. Philanthropist as 
he is, why does not Hermes name the 
precious fish, instead of tantalizing us 
with a conundrum? If we knew where 
to find it, doubtless we should do as 
they do in Montalluyah. Three large 
docks are built, into which the “sea- 
monster” is driven, to be subjected to 
the process by which he is made to 
yield up the electricity contained in his 
huge frame. The different kinds of 
electricity, when extracted, are stored 
ready for use in a large building, where, 
to prevent mischief, they are secured in 
non-conducting pouches, and placed in 
separate compartments. 

To enumerate the uses to which the 
very plural electricities are put, would 
require more space than we can afford 
to devote to the contemplation of the 
star-city. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that there is a current of electricity 
through the entire book. One exploit, 
performed partly by means of this 
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powerful agent, exceptionally deserves 
mention, especially as the account of it 
involves a description of the physical 
configuration of Montalluyah. A huge 
mountain mass, it seems, projects from 
the elevated continent of Montalluyah 
for miles above the sea, the relic of 
a vast convulsion of nature, which, 
sweeping away its former basis, left it 
unsupported, save by its adhesion to 
the main continent of which it forms a 
part. From the point of junction it 
extends horizontally far beyond the sea- 
coast, over cities built on the ridges and 
plains beneath, and it is of such a high 
elevation that when seen from below it 
is not easily distinguishable from the 
clouds above. Another city is built on 
the suspended mountain itself. 

Even to the dull eye of an inhabitant 
of our earth, the position of the citizens 
either upon or below a horizontal mass 
of rock so slightly supported, would 
have seemed undesirable. The possi- 
bility of a crash, involving the destruc- 
tion of those who fell and those upon 
whom the fall took place, seems so 
obvious to the meanest understanding 
that one marvels why the good folks of 
Montalluyah chose to build in such dan- 
gerous regions. We must assume that 
they were not very bright before the 
days of the reforming Tootmanyoso. 
Even an occasional fall of portions of 
the under part of the suspended mass, 
destroying half-a-dozen. cities or so with 
all their inhabitants, was not sufficient 
to awaken the occupants of more for- 
tunate sites to a sense of their peril. 
But to the keen eye of the Tootmanyoso 
it was manifest that a vertical prop was 
required at or towards the end of the 
suspended mass, opposite to the point of 
junction with the continent. A figure 
which looked like a capital F, or a 
gibbet, had to be converted into a 
semblance of the Greek II, or an integral 
portion of Stonehenge, or who knows 
what mischief might have ensued ? 

By the direction of the Tootmanyoso 
the perils menaced by the suspended 
mountain were arrested by the erection 
of a “ mountain-supporter,” whose baso 
at the foundation is more than a mile 
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in diameter, and whose round walls are 
more than a hundred feet in thickness. 
The diameter of the tower-head is one- 
third of the diameter of the base, and 
the diminution is so gradual as to be 
scarcely perceived. The material out of 
which the blocks of which the building 
is constructed are made, is composed of 
an amalgamation of iron and marble 
fused into a compact mass. 

This vast work was not to be accom- 
plished without the aid of electricity, 
since no merely mechanical power would 
have sufficed to raise the stupendous 
blocks to the required level. The dis- 
covery had happily been made that what 
we call gravity, is merely “tenacious 
electricity,” and that this may be so 
much diminished that the heaviest body 
will become comparatively light. Where 
can be found a more simple and beauti- 
ful application of science to the wants 
of practical life ? 

We have endeavoured to describe 
one grand achievement of the best of 
Tootmanyosos in advancing the mate- 
rial prosperity of his kingdom. Let 
us now turn to his educational im- 
provements, premising that nearly all 
his operations are based on that old- 
fashioned maxim, “ prevention is better 
than cure.” To extirpate phthisis and 
insanity, he set his doctors to investigate 
the primary forms of malady, and in 
general he was so successful that their 
work left off at a point preceding that 
at which the labours of the terrestrial 
practitioners begin. His system of 
education commences with the babies. 
Nothing is too great or too small for 
his comprehensive glance. He can look 
up to the summit of the mountain- 
supporter, all but lost in the clouds, and 
down to the lowest possible cradle in 
which an infant is to be nursed. He 
prevents a city above from tumbling 
down and smashing a city below, and 
he is equally gracious in preventing 
parents from boxing their children’s 
ears, and from making them walk too 
early after the fashion of their elders. 
A series of machines were invented, 
under his auspices, by a man named 


Drahna, which, by the most gradual 























process, initiated infants into the inde- 
pendent use of their legs. The first 
machine is a soft spring-cushion, upon 
which the child is laid, and which is set 
in motion by the turn ofa small handle. 
So delightful is the movement, that 
children have been heard to cry when 
the machine is stopped. Another ma- 
chine, larger and stronger than the first, 
but similar in principle, is used before 
the first lesson in actual walking begins. 
In the third machine, which cannot be 
overturned, and in which every part of 
the body is supported, the legs of the 
child are alternately moved, so that it 
acquires a perfect notion of the sort of 
operation which it will have to perform 
in after-life, without the slightest strain 
on the limbs. In the fourth machine 
the child uses its own free will in the 
movement of its legs, but is upheld by 
a framework covered with bandages of 
down, which prevents the injuries that 
might otherwise arise from an ugly fall. 

When the children arrive at an age 
fitted for school, they are under the care 
of “ character-divers,” who are totally 
distinct from the preceptors in the 
various branches of knowledge. Their 
duty is not to teach, but to discover the 
particular qualities, tendencies, and in- 
cipient faults of children, and to act 
accordingly, developing the germs of 
sood, and eradicating those of evil. They 
are to no small extent assisted in their 
researches by the establishment of 
‘‘Amusement Galleries,” about which 
the children are allowed to stray be- 
tween the hours of study, according to 
their own inclinations. The toys are 
mostly of an instructive kind, comprising 
small musical instruments, maps in 
relief, and even minute living animals ; 
for Montalluyah is happy enough to 
possess horses and deer, in shape exactly 
resembling ours, but no larger than our 
ordinary lap-dogs. Under these favour- 
able circumstances all sorts of characters 
are revealed. Vanity, or self-exaltation 
accompanied by envy, which exults in 
the depreciation of others, is an ill weed 
that frequently courts the scrutinizing 
gaze of the character-divers, who tread 
it out with the gentlest of footsteps. 
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On the whole the “amusement 
gallery ” is less intended for male than 
for female children. Young girls fre- 
quent it until they leave school, but 
young men are forced to quit it 
when the irrepressible character-divers 
find their attendance no longer desirable. 
The Tootmanyoso did not intend to 
bring up a race of Geoffrey'Delamaynes, 
but he would have had no violent objec- 
tion to “ Muscular Christianity.” He 
instituted gymnastic exercises of a very 
terrestrial kind, and his sea-bathing for 
boys comprised headers from very lofty 
rocks. But, probably taking counsel of 
some Wilkie Collins of the planet, he 
showed excessive anxiety that the 
athlete should not degenerate into the 
bully. If a timid boy is required to 
leap into the sea from a very tall rock, 
six or seven of the bravest are selected 
to accompany him. They are forbidden 
to urge him to jump from the high ele- 
vation, or to taunt him for shrinking 
from the performance of the feat ; and if 
he does not follow the example of bolder 
jumpers, the overseer of the party mildly 
remarks to him, “As you have not 
bathed from the rock, you had better 
bathe below.” Ambition now does its 
work. The timid boy, advised to join 
the leapers from the lower part, who 
are his juniors, becomes anxious to imi- 
tate the braver boys of his own age. 
The proper jump is achieved at last, but 
such is the dread of self-exaltation, that 
the utmost care is taken neither to praise 
the new-made athlete too much, nor to 
reproach him with awkwardness. No 
boy is allowed, under any circumstances, 
to taunt another with any weakness or 
failing, and consequently he who has 
overcome his timidity scarcely knows 
that it was fear which prevented him in 
the first instance from rising to a level 
with his companions. 

Although an Oriental tone pervades 
the life of Montalluyah, there is no 
toleration of polygamy. Nay, a slight 
approach is made to the matrimonial 
regulations of the Moravians, inasmuch 
as a contract of marriage is not regarded 
as a merely private affair, but a matter 
in which the whole community is in- 
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terested. In many districts a council 
of ladies, who have passed through 
certain ordeals, and a council of elders 
regulate everything relating to wedlock, 
and over each of them presides a man 
of a certain age and spotless character, 
whose mode of life has been watched 
and recorded from early years. Let not 
the advocates for ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” be 
too sure that they will find allies when 
there is direct communication between 
the earth and Mars. It will be observed 
that even the council composed of 
elderly ladies is not allowed to act with- 
out a male president. 

As we have said, the approach to 
Moravian institutions is slight. If the 
young lady, whose marriage is intended, 
is not allowed to cast her eyes over the 
entire kingdom, she has a liberal allow- 
ance of eighty-five candidates, among 
whom she may make her choice, it being 
understood that the qualifications of 
these gentlemen have been first ascer- 
tained by the councils. Nor is the lady 
herself without the possibility of a voice 
in the formation of this general assem- 
bly ; for if she has a special liking for 
one particular person, she is allowed to 
communicate the fact privately to one 
of the ladies of the council. 

During thirty-one evenings in succes- 
sion, the eighty-five candidates are as- 
sembled together in the presence of the 
young lady, who on these solemn occa- 
sions wears a peculiar head-dress with a 
star in front. This is a distinctive mark. 
Other ladies are allowed to be present, 
but are not expected to pay court to the 
gentlemen, and the self-denying faculty 
of the “girls of the period” in Mont- 
alluyah is not weakly demonstrated by 
the fact, that in spite of the general 
suppression of flirtation, the privilege of 
attending these gatherings as a looker- 
on, if for one evening only, is eagerly 
sought. That in her embarras de 
richesses the lady with the star may not 
solve the difficulty by suddenly jump- 
ing to a choice, she is not allowed to 
announce her decision till the thirty- 
first evening has arrived. If the attrac- 
tions of all of the suitors are, at the first 
glance, tolerably equal, she examines 
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their severa] pretensions, at the rate of 
about two suitors and three-quarters per 
evening ; but probably some are mentally 
struck out of the list at the beginning, 
so that the deliberations of the damsel 
are confined to a comparatively small 
number. 

On the awful thirty-first evening the 
maiden declares her decision by present- 
ing the chosen one with an appropriate 
flower. Thereupon a band of music 
strikes up a well-known march, to the 
strains of which the happy man leads 
his intended to a throne, placed on a 
slightly raised dais. Each of the suitors 
then lays down a flower before the en- 
throned beanty, and this she will some- 
times kiss when anxious to show that 
the donor, though rejected, did not 
occupy the lowest place in her esteem 
on the list of candidates, 

If the thirty-first evening passes over 
without the expected event taking place, 
another assembly is called after the lapse 
of a year ; but now the number of suitors 
is limited to forty-five, and the number 
of evenings to twelve, rapidity of deci- 
sion being facilitated by the abbreviation 
of the time in which the choice is to 
be declared and a diminution of the 
area over which the power of choice 
extends. In the case of another failure, 
another year elapses, and the assembly 
is now reduced to twenty-one, and the 
number of evenings to seven. If no 
result is obtained, the fastidious young 
lady is doomed to a life of single blessed- 
ness. This regulation has, however, 
but small practical value, since in the 
recollection of the Tootmanyoso, who 
remembered everything, there has not 
been one case where the selection has 
been postponed beyond the second year. 

We have stated above that the young 
lady whose hand is sought declares her 
preference by the presentation to the 
chosen one of an appropriate flower. 
To render intelligible the force of this 
statement it is necessary to explain that 
the inhabitants of Montalluyah, like 
the terrestrials of the East, have an 
elaborate language of flowers, of which 
Hermes gives us some pretty specimens. 
The meaning associated with each flower 
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is universally understood, its name at 
once conveying its signification as dis- 
tinctly as a combination of words. To 
so great an extent is proficiency in this 
language carried, that even long conver- 
sations are sometimes held between 
a lady and gentleman with flowers as 
the only medium of communication. 

These gifted people also have a lan- 
guage of music, and in Montalluyah 
** Songs without words” would denote 
no exceptional form of composition, not 
only words but sentences being often 
implied by notes. Thus Lenardi, a noted 
harpist, taking his place at the instru- 
ment, expressed to a lady his admiration 
of her beauty and goodness, his hope 
that no other occupied her thoughts, 
the despair that he would feel if his 
suit were rejected. He wound up with 
the assertion: “Thou art pure as the 
dew upon the leaf of opening day ; 
but like to that dew will thy love 
pass away”—and all this without 
the utterance from his lips of so 
much as an articulate sound. The 
lady, who was quite his match, took her 
turn at the harp, and, by a process simi- 
lar to his own, told him so plainly that 
he need not despair, that a “ choice- 
meeting ” was convened, which resulted 
in a speedy marriage. 

The harp is the national instrument 
of Montalluyah, and addresses several 
senses at once. Around its framework 
are devised small birds of variegated 
plumage, perched on foliage of green 
enamel, with flowers in their natural 
colours. The instant the player strikes 
the chords the birds open their wings, 
the flowers quiver, and from certain 
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small vases concealed in the framework 
are thrown forth jets of perfume, the 
potency of which is regulated by the 
force of the harpist. 

In these graceful sports of fancy, if 
so we call them, there is nothing like 
intentional satire. Hermes appears in 
the character of an editor only, and the 
ostensible narrator of the wonders of Mon- 
talluyah is the reforming Tootmanyoso 
himself, the means of communication 
between author and editor being enve- 
loped in mystery. But, altogether some- 
body, whether it be Hermes or the 
Martial potentate, presents the public 
with a large bouquet of very fragrant 
flowers, each of which has the pecu- 
liarity proper to the flowers of Montall- 
uyah, that it is pregnant with suggestion. 


We will conclude our notice of this 
most original and engaging book, from 
the varied storehouse of which we have 
made selections almost at random, with 
the good Tootmanyoso’s profession of 
his practical philosophy :— 

“T loved the world. The wicked only 
are impatient and discontented. I knew 
that blessings are everywhere about us, 
though we are expected to exercise our 
intelligence to make them available ; and 
whilst I inculcated that ‘ intemperance is 
not enjoyment,’ and that ‘intemperance 
destroyed the power of enjoyment,’ 
I did not hesitate to tell my people 
that the world and the blessings every- 
where abounding are given us to enjoy, 
and that, like guests invited to a ban- 
quet, we were neither to run riot nor 
to reject the good things offered us in 
love.” 





MY TIME, AND WHAT IVE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F, C. BUBNAND. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SCHOOL-TIME AND PLAY-TIME—A STRANGE 
VISITOR. 


On returning to Old Carter’s, where I 
wasn’t flogged for being a day late, as 
Mr. Cavander had prophesied I should 
be, Mr. Venn, whom the holidays had 
rendered thinner and yellower, as they 
had made Mr. Crosbie larger, redder in 
the nose, and generally stouter, asked 
me privately,— 

“Colvin, did you mention the name 
of Wingrove to your father ?” 

“ Wingrove, sir?” 

I had forgotten all about our conver- 
sation, and I thought he would have 
been angry with me for the omission. 

“Yes ; do you not remember what I 
told you?” 

“In the cricket field ? 
But——” 

I was about to stammer out an ex- 
cuse, when it flashed across me that 
almost the last name I had heard in the 
office was this identical one of Win- 
grove. 

“JT didn’t speak about it, sir,” I there- 
fore began, adroitly, “ because I heard it 
read out.” 

“Read out! What do you mean?” 

“From a newspaper, sir, by my 
Uncle Van.” 

“Van? Is that his name?” 

“Not all of it, sir. Mr. Van Clym 
is my uncle. He has something to do 
with ships, and ”—here it all came back 
to me clearly—‘ he rushed in a 

“Where ¢” 

“My father’s counting-house, when 
I was coming down here, sir, with my 
Uncle Herbert. Do you know my 
Uncle Herbert, sir?” 


Yes, sir. 


This was thrown in craftily, as if to 
establish a friendly relationship. 

“No. Is Ais name Wingrove ?” 

“No, sir, Pritchard ; but he took me 
up there, and Uncle Van ran in with a 
newspaper and told us all about some 
dreadful wreck.” 

“Well?” Mr. Venn was listening 
attentively. 

“ And he said that nearly everyone 
was drowned except I forget how many, 
sir; and then he said Wingrove.” 

“A Wingrove drowned?” he asked,. 
rather sharply. 

“ No, sir, saved.” 

“A man?” he asked, scrutinizing me 
in a way that caused me to wish I had 
never fallen into this conversational 
trap. 

“ A woman, sir; Sarah Wingrove.” 

“Sarah?” he repeated emphatically. 

“Sarah,” I returned, almost defiantly. 

I thought, as a long pause ensued, 
he was about to dismiss this witness, 
having no further questions to ask. I 
was mistaken. He laid his hand on 
my shoulder, and prevented my turning 
away. 

“You've not made up—you’ve not 
invented this story ?” he said, pointing, 
so to speak, his eyes at me with deadly 
aim. 

“No, sir, indeed not,” I replied with 
energy. 

“H’m. Do you remember—remem- 
bering so much, perhaps you can—where 
the ship was from ?” 

I thought for an instant, and then 
ventured, ‘“ Africa or America, sir.” 

Perceiving my hesitation, for this 
geographical inquiry trenched on busi- 
ness, he suggested, smiling as much as 
of A saa smile, “ Australia, perhaps,. 
e 
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I was much relieved. It was like 
being prompted in an examination, and 
being unable to catch the word. “ Yes, 
sir, it was; I am sure of it. It was 
Australia.” 

“In the paper?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And you came down yesterday. 
That'll do. Go. Stay. Ifyou are writing 
home, you need not mention my asking 
anything about it; do you understand, 
Colvin +” 

I answered that I had not much to 
write about generally, and had no ob- 
jection to omitting even this item from 
my scanty budget of school news. 

He walked away thoughtfully. 

As to my home correspondence, my 
father used once a week to send me a 
commonplace letter, which was so stereo- 
typed in its phrases as to weather and 
health, as to be far more like a circular. 
As to what I was doing, what progress 
I was making, what books I was read- 
ing, or what might be my moral or 
religious training at Old Carter's, he 
never once inquired. They were paid 
to teach at Carter's, and he took for 
granted that what was bought and paid 
for was found on the establishment. As 
to a line in life for me, that had never 
entered into his head. His strong point 
was, that to be a gentleman was every- 
thing in this world, and probably in the 
next, though, at this time, he never 
ventured upon such terra incognita in 
my hearing, or for my benefit at all 
events. 

“ We’ve all been in business,” he used 
to say, “and your grandfather made his 
name there. He wasn’t a father to me 
as I am to you, and you'll acknowledge 
it afterwards as you get on in life. My 
father put me to work in the city when 
I was fifteen, and I never had an edu- 
cation such as you've got. J never had 
your advantages. You will be a gen- 
tleman and—and—one of these days 
you'll have your horse in the park, and 
your stall at the opera, and be able to 
go about with me.” 

This was the brilliant future held up 
to me by my father. He was somehow, 
he knew not how, fashioning a com- 
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panion for himself, or rather he was 
employing others to do it for him, he 
supplying the material on which they 
were to operate, and paying for the 
labour. 

At the commencement of this school- 
time, however, my father for three weeks 
forgot the usual letter ; and in reply to 
an inquiry (monetary of course), I re- 
ceived a brusque note from Mr. Cavander 
to the effect that my father was away 
and too busy to write. What affected 
me deeply was that the letter contained 
no enclosure. However, I represented 
the case to Mr. Venn, who recommended 
me to go to head-quariers, where I 
applied with success, and returned with 
half a sovereign, to be charged in Old 
Carter’s bill as twelve and sixpence. 
But business is business. 

I was never stinted; I had pretty 
well what I wanted, and more, perhaps, 
than any other boy at Old Carter's. 
I was on an equality with them at 
school ; but at home they most of them 
had brothers and sisters, and their 
mother was never out of their piciure 
of home. But for me, I had no com- 
panions of my own age, save the Clyms, 
my cousins, about whom I did not 
care, and no one to fill in anything like 
an adequate way the place to me of a 
mother. What might have been done 
for me I have understood since, on 
learning that the Pritchard family, in- 
cluding Aunt Susan, had once offered 
to take me, but that this was resented, 
as an interference, by my father, who 
irritably observed, that, if he didn’t 
know how to bring up his own child, 
no one else did. It was a mistake 
on his part, and so they retired from 
the field: Grandmamma Pritchard 
limiting herself as heretofore to good 
advice and timely presents of tooth- 
powder, and a brush as before; and 
my Aunt to amusing me on my visits 
with illustrated books, and showing me 
what pretty pictures she herself could 
paint ; while Uncle Herbert, lolling on 
the sofa, as usual, informed me where 
the best boots in London were to be 
obtained, and promised me that when 
I was old enough to appreciate a good 
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fit, he would introduce me to his own 
tailor. 

“ Every gentleman,” said Uncle Her- 
bert, yawning, and then admiring his 
light-coloured trousers, tightly strapped 
down over his polished leather boots, 
“ should be well dressed.” 

Uncle Herbert was the only one of 
the Pritchards who ever thoroughly got 
on with my father. I fancy his view of 
clothes was one bond of union between 
them, and perhaps my father was really 
able to be of some little use to his brother- 
in-law in the city. But this opinion I 
formed later on, when I was, of course, 
far better able to judge of such matters 
—though I never understood, and never 
shall understand “ business,” on account 
of my having been so carefully trained 
to be nothing but an idle gentleman of 
fortune. 

I used to hear enough of business 
though, on Sundays, during the holidays, 
when city friends were wont to call and 
talk over the affairs of the money market. 
Before I was fourteen, I had a parrot’s 
knowledge of such phrases as “ four to 
an eighth,” “buying for the account,” 
and I was perfectly aware that “ bulls ” 
and “bears” on the Stock Exchange 
had no sort of connection with those 
which Nurse Davis had taken me to see 
in the Zoological Gardens. 

None of the visitors at our house in 
town that I ever saw had any subject 
but one, and that,was business. There 
were nervous men, who couldn’t take 
Sunday as a day of rest, but were 
down on my father, to ask him what 
he thought Rothschild would do, and 
whether the Prime Minister had really 
sent such a message to the Turkish 
Government or not. There was a stout, 
bilious-looking German Baron, who 
became almost green under depression 
in the city, and took to his bed, I 
believe, in a panic. He always seemed 
to be considering what was his next 
move, on Sunday at least, and perhaps 
on Monday he did move, or changed 
his mind. My father looked over his 
accounts on Sunday morning, and spent 
the time, from breakfast to lunch, in his 
private room. I came to wonder why 
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we at school should be taken to church 
when all the gentlemen I saw in the holi- 
days, including my father, never went 
to church on Sunday morning, and, as 
we invariably met them in the park on 
the afternoon of the same day, I con- 
cluded that they never affected a place 
of worship at all. It once occurred to 
me that, perhaps, they were taking 
their holidays too, like myself, and that 
when their work-time recommenced, 
they would perhaps have to go to 
church as regularly as Old Carter’s boys. 

When they were not speaking of 
city affairs, which was seldom, they 
had something to say about the singers 
at the opera, and the actors and actresses 
at the theatres. Uncle Herbert was 
strong in this line generally, and there 
was a jovial, pleasant, fat-faced young 
stockbroker, who used to give us (I 
was always of the party, receiving 
the visits with my father) choice anec- 
dotes of the previous night, which at 
first astonished me. For though my 
father would ignore me on a visit to 
the counting-house, in strict keeping 
with his notion of my having nothing 
to do with his business, only with his 
pleasure, yet I was being educated to 
enjoy myself, and to do with others as 
I saw others doing. Thus, at an early 
age, in my father’s drawing-room, and at 
his dinner-table, I was “one of them- 
selves.” 

These were my models, for they were 
my father’s chosen companions, and for 
this position I was being brought up. 
What was classical learning—what were 
Latin and Greek, and modern languages, 
by the side of such pleasures as I heard 
about from these gentlemen, who were 
all, it struck me, as happy as the day 
was long, always excepting the German 
Baron, who suffered in the chameleon- 
like manner I have before mentioned, 
and nervous Mr. Twiddingly, who never 
could get his money satisfactorily in- 
vested, and who was always buying 
when he ought to have been selling, 
selling when he ought to have been 
buying, and ruining himself, gradually, 
at the rate of a hundred a year, deducted 
in small losses. 
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I have since come to appreciate the 
nuisance I must have been to these 
convives. They were obliged to talk 
round me, so to speak, and my father 
often looked at me, covertly, to ascertain 
whether the conversation was intelli- 
gible to me. He was decidedly pleased 
to find, on occasions, that it was. This 
showed the kind of sharpness which 
gratified him, and proved that it would 
not be long before my intellect, if not my 
age or growth, would make me a fitting 
companion for himself. I leave my 
readers to pass judgment on this mental 
measurement and this paternal system. 
I say nothing here. 

“Ha, vell! so!” said the German 
Baron, pinching my cheek ; “ I tell you 
vat it is, dey starve you at school, do 
they? So? no?” And then turning 
to my father, he’d go on, “He look 
ver vell—ver, such a col-lor. But” 
—here his voice sank to a whisper, 
and his whole manner evinced deep 
earnestness of purpose—“ tell me, my 
dear Sir John, vas dere anoder rise in 
de Bonozares, eh?” and forthwith they 
would slip into business. 

One thing had much struck me at 
school. The boys’ parents often came 
to see them, or sent for them into the 
town where they were putting up for a 
day or two, to spend a Wednesday half- 
holiday. Old Bifford—about whom, in 
consequence of his wearing a huge 
muffler, and taking prodigious quanti- 
ties of snuff, there were various myste- 
rious reports as to his daily avocations 
—used often to run down (which is a 
figure of speech, as old Bifford couldn’t 
have run had even an Andalusian bull 
been behind him), and walk about with 
his boys one on each side of him. 
Thus placed, fighting was impossible ; 
and as old Bitford didn’t care about 
talking, and each was afraid of uttering 
a word in his presence, lest it should be 
contradicted by the other, and so lead 
to what the Americans call “a difficulty,” 
their enjoyment of the afternoon must 
have been of a peculiarly placidcharacter, 
Indeed, so remarkably gloomy did the 
trio appear, that Mr. Bifford had more 
the air of the wicked uncle, taking two 
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overgrown Babes in the Wood out to be 
killed, than of an affectionate father de- 
voting himself to the amusement of his 
two children. They afterwards made up 
for the temporary truce, by having a 
regular set-to for the possession of five 
shillings, of which sum each had been 
the recipient of half-a-crown. 

Harker’s papa and mamma, from Man- 
chester, came once a half to see how he 
was getting on, and left an “h” or two in 
Dr. Carter’s drawing-room, to be picked 
up by the servant, or by anyone in want 
of an aspirate. 

Comberwood, my companion and 
evening reciter of Scott’s novels, used 
to depend upon a visit from either his 
papa or mamma, accompanied by his 
married sister, as a certainty, about the 
middle of the half. I should have 
often liked to have exhibited my 
father to the boys, walking with his 
hand on my shoulder, and enjoying 
the sports going on in the playground. 
But I never saw any of my relations 
during school-time, except once Grand- 
mamma Pritchard, and once Uncle 
Van. Uncle Van didn’t call; I met 
him quite by accident, as we were out 
for a walk, and I was allowed to fall 
out of the rank and talk tohim. He 
was startled at seeing me, and after ex- 
claiming “Hullo!” he laughed and 
chuckled in so high a key, and with such 
@ nervous manner, that Mr. Venn and 
several of the boys turned back to look 
He recovered himself, however, and in 
vited me into a confectioner’s. 

“Will you ’ave zum zoop or zum 
buns? he-he-he!” he asked, laughing. 
“Take what you like. It is all goot for 
boys, eh, ma’am ?” 

This question he addressed to the 
elderly female at the counter, who re- 
plied that her pastry was made with 
more than maternal care for the welfare 
of her youngest patrons, I remember 
selecting two Bath buns, half-a-dozen 
ginger cakes, for which this shop was 
celebrated, and a tin of acidulated 
drops, wrapped in red paper. This 
choice seemed to delight Uncle Van, 
whose chuckles and laughs were so 
catching, that the elderly person couldn’t 
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refrain from smiling and nodding at 
me, by way of congratulating me, per- 
sonally, on the possession of so kind 
and good-tempered a relative. 

“ Will you write ’ome, an’ zay you've 
zeen me, hey?” he asked with a laugh, 
expressive somehow of considerable 
anxiety. I know that it struck me at 
the time that something was wrong 
somewhere. It turned out afterwards 
that he had been enjoying a little holi- 
day, without Aunt Clym, and he was 
afraid lest I should be writing home to 
my father an account of our meeting, 
and so let the cat out of the bag. I 
answered that I was not going to write, 
but I would do so if he wished, when he 
brightened up, and told me that I 
needn’t do anything of the sort, as he 
would himself see my father, and bear 
to him any message I might want to 
send. 

“T have none, thank you, Uncle 
Van,” I replied after some consideration. 

“Your love, hey? he-he-he! and 
’ope he’s sholly,” Uncle Van suggested, 
by way of a dutiful formula, in the 
absence of anything better. 

I said, “Yes, that would do,” and 
thanked him for his kindness; but I 
really had nothing to say to my father 
—nothing that at least would, as I 
knew from experience, interest him. 

Uncle Van insisted upon seeing me 
safely restored to Mr. Venn’s usherly 
care, being perhaps fearful of my affec- 
tion for him overcoming my discre- 
tion. 

“Mr. Venn, this is my Uncle Van,” 
I said. 

“Mr. Van Clym,” returned Mr. Venn, 
bowing. 

“Yes,” chuckled Uncle Van, “ he- 
he; I ’ave come tese way to tese part 
of Kent, as I make a ’oliday wit my 
business.” 

“‘ Shipping, I believe, Mr. Van Clym,” 
said Mr. Venn, politely. I had never 
seen him so affable. 

“Oh ! he-he—yes! ships and shippin’. 
I like to zee for myzelf some time. It 
is zal tese large wrecks. Dese gales 
and tese losses—he-he! Well, we must 
have losses—eh—he-he?” 
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“Tam afraid so. There have been 
several sad mishaps at sea lately.” 

Uncle Van adjusted his spectacles and 
chuckled. Whether it appeared to him, 
so generally ready to chatter with any- 
one, a waste of time to talk to an usher 
on shipping insurance, it is impossible 
to do more than conjecture. He only 
answered “Yes,” and chuckled again, 
but this time more dolefully. I fancy 
he had overstayed his leave granted from 
home by my aunt. 

The boys had passed in, and we then 
were standing at the back door of the 
school-yard, which opened on to a dull 
and dreary road, where an occasional 
tramp or beggar might be seen, but 
unless he had some eatables for sale he 
could expect nothing from the pupils at 
Old Carter’s. 

.Where the wall of our school-yard 
ended, another had been begun by some 
enterprising builder, who, becoming de- 
pressed, had given it up, and left it to 
tumble down as soon as it liked. It 
had commenced tumbling, and our boys 
had assisted in making a breach, where 
we occasionally divided ourselves into 
military parties, and stormed and de- 
fended in turn. 

While we were conversing, my atten- 
tion was attracted to a woman appa- 
rently hiding behind this fragment. 
Once she looked out, but on seeing that 
I was watching her, she quickly with- 
drew. 

I only wondered whether she might 
not be the old woman who dealt in 
unwholesome sweets, boot-laces, hand- 
glasses, stationery, and pocket-knives, 
and who had been forbidden to come 
within bounds. If so, I could not 
mention the fact to Mr. Venn. 

If not, it was of no importance to 
me, or to anybody. In the meantime 
Uncle Van Clym, who had allowed the 
cork of his unnatural reticence to be 
drawn by our usher’s skilfully applied 
screw of inquiry, was now bubbling 
over with details about losses in general, 
and the loss, mentioned by Mr. Venn, 
of the Prairie Bird in particular. He 
had by this time heard from him the 
full corroboration of the account which 
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the said he had recently read in the 
‘papers. 

So, I thought, he doubted me, and 
got the newspaper himself. 

Uncle Van had himself seen, he said, 
and talked with the chief officer, and 
relief had been afforded to all the 
sufferers, with the exception of one 
person, a woman of notoriously bad 
character, who had left the Refuge 
where she had been hospitably lodged, 
and had not been seen since. As for 
the cargo, nothing had been recovered, 
nor was it likely now that they would 
hear any more of it. 

Mr. Venn, looking at his watch, said 
he must be going in to lessons, but gave 
me permission to accompany my uncle 
to the end of the road, where I could 
point out to him the shortest way to the 
‘town. 

After parting from Uncle Van, I 
turned back leisurely, and seeing that 
I could not be observed from the school 
windows, I ventured to stop and look 
about for the person whom I had sup- 
posed to be the old woman with her 
forbidden tray. 

As I approached the breach in the 
wall, she stepped out. It was not the 
one I had expected, and I was rather 
startled by her strange excited manner, 
—a middle-aged woman, of slatternly 
appearance, a face that had been hand- 
some, and eyes that were still fine, 
though wild and roving. 

“Come here,” she said, addressing 
me harshly. 

I stopped where I was, fearful of 
advancing towards her. 

“T shan’t hurt you,” she said, with a 
half-drunken laugh. 

I did not feel at all sure on this point, 
and was ready to take to my heels. I 
was not the Napoleon’s Old Guard. I 
would not yield, but I would run. 

Seeing me undecided, she came close 
up to me. 

“Who was that man you were talk- 
ing to?” 

“Which?” I asked, summoning all 
my courage. 

“The one who went in at that door,” 
she replied, indicating the spot with a 
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hand that I could see was well shaped, 
even in the ill-fitting black glove. . 

“That,” I said, “ was our usher, Mr. 
Venn.” 

“ No,” she answered, rudely, “ that 
won’t do.” 

‘That is his name.” 

Before I could utter another word, she 
had pounced upon my wrist, and was 
pulling me towards the door. 

“In there I mean,” she said, stopping 
exactly opposite. 

At this moment the door opened, and 
Venn himself appeared. 

Seeing us, he recoiled one step. 

The woman released me. 

“Mr. Venn?” she inquired, in a 
tone of mock politeness. 

He recovered himself quickly. 

“Yes. Go in,” he said, turning to 
me; “I was coming in search of you. 
Go in, and wait for me in the school- 
yard.” 

Then the door was closed behind me, 
and locked on the outside. 

I listened, and heard their footsteps 
as they walked slowly away, along the 
road, in the direction of the town, to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER 1X, 


I RECEIVE AN INVITATION, 


PresENTLy the key turned in the lock, 
and Mr. Venn entered. Quite blithely 


for him. “A poor mad woman,” he 
explained cautiously; “ take no notice of 
her if you ever see her again. You'd 
better not say anything about her to 
the boys, or the small ones might be 
frightened. Besides, Dr. Carter would 
punish you for speaking to her. How- 
ever, I shall not mention it to him.” 

So we went into work. He was 
rather cheerful that afternoon, I re- 
member. 

At bedtime I told Austin Comber- 
wood all about it, and he asked me if 
she was anything like Meg Merrilies in 
“Guy Mannering.” 

This started our usual evening’s 
entertainment, and I was soon deeply 
interested in Walter Scott. 
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We looked out for the mad woman 
next day, but saw nothing of her. 

Austin Comberwood used to tell me 
how he spent his holidays, and it was 
quite a treat to hear him talk of his 
sister Alice, his brother Dick, and his 
mother. I told him that I had no 
mother, which seemed so odd to him, 
that he was silent for some time, and 
then he questioned me about my holi- 
days, and I was able to tell him about 
the theatres and the London amuse- 
ments I had been to, that was all. But 
he, too, knew of these, so that his en- 
joyment of the country far outbalanced 
anything within my experience. 

Thus it chanced that I was lonely in 
the holidays, when I had only servants 
for associates ; but happy at school, for 
I got on well with the boys, and Austin 
Comberwood was my very dear friend ; 
but I really could have saved up my 
pocket-money with pleasure, and paid 
an uncle to visit me regularly, just to 
show my companions that I had some 
friends in the world worth knowing. 

There was one excellent creature who 
never forgot me, and that was Nurse 
Davis. She called at Old Carter’s, but 
the grandeurof the house, the corpulency 
of the butler, the haughty condescension 
of Dr. Carter, and the snappishness of 
his wife frightened her off the premises. 
She did not come a second time. I was 
not sorry for this result. I confess it 
as against myself, and a fault of the 
snobbishness of boyhood, that I had 
grown out of Nurse Davis, as I had out 
of pinafores. 

When I returned to the schoolroom, 
and was asked who had been to see me, 
I coloured, and refused to answer. Then, 
somehow, it got about, through the boy 
who cleaned the boots, who had heard 
it from the butler, I think, that it was 
my nurse, and I was so teased and bul- 
lied on the subject, that nothing short 
of a fight with the two Biffords both at 
once, which ended in their pitching 
into one another, and a declaration of 
active war against the whole school, 
could settle the question. When they 
found she had brought me a hamper, 
and that there were cake and wine and 
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apples inside, sentiments of the utmost 
friendship towards me were expressed 
by every boy in the school. 

When Nurse called I was very shy, 
and found some difficulty in asking after 
the health of the Verneys, politely sin- 
gling out Julie for special mention. 

“ Good-bye, dear, and God bless you,” 
said Nurse Davis at parting; “ if you’re 
not too proud to see me when you come 
home for the holidays j 

I protested against her thinking that 
I should be proud. But somehow I 
felt that there was truth in it. 

. And,” she continued, “if you 
ain’t yet ashamed of seeing your old 
Nurse 2 

Again I protested, and again I felt 
that she was right. 

“Well, dear, I hope you never will 
be either too proud or ashamed to speak 
to those as loves you, and as has brought 
you up and known you from a child ; and 
if your Aunt Clym only takes as much 
care of you as I’ve done, and as I’d ha’ 
done still, if I’d been let alone, I shall 
be glad to hear of it.” 

She always disliked Mrs. Van Clym, 
and so, I said, did I, and positively 
scorned the idea of their being any com- 
parison between her and my nurse. 
For this I was rewarded with an em- 
brace, after which the hamper was shown 
to me in the hall; then repeating her 
blessing, and with tears in her eyes, 
she gave me a last kiss, and, without 
disturbing His Corpulency, The Butler, 
I let her out of Old Carter’s front door. 

I sat down in the hall and cried when 
she had gone. At night too I awoke sud- 
denly, and thought of her; and as it 
crossed my mind that I had been hard 
and unkind in my reception of her that 
day, I burst out crying again, silently, 
though, on account of my companion, 
and dropped so many heavy tears on 
one side of my pillow, that I was obliged 
to try the other, as dry, cool, and re- 
freshing, and finally, as a stroke of 
genius, to turn it altogether, and begin 
my slumbers afresh. 

One night, just before Austin Comber- 
wood, who was really quite a Schehera- 
zade in his story-telling, had commenced 





























the recital of ‘Guy Mannering,” which 
had reached its third night’s entertain- 
ment, he said, from under his coverlet,— 

* Cecil.” 

“Well, Austin.” 

“Would you like to come home with 
me next holidays?” 

“Very much.” My first invitation. 

“Mamma wrote to tell me to ask you 
if your papa would let you.” 

“Oh, of course he will,” I replied 
warmly. 

“And you're to stay a long time.” 

“ What fun !” 

“Dick will be there, and Alice. 
You'll like my sister Alice so much.” 

I was sure I should. I should like 
everybody and everything down at— 
what was the name of the place where 
he lived ? 

** Ringhurst Whiteboys.” 

Whiteboys ! how we laughed at the 
name. In itself it was full of promise 
of amusement. Who were the White- 
boys? Were they ghosts? This was a 
dangerous subject in the dark, and 
Austin set me right at once. 

*“ No,” he told me, “they were monks 
who had lived there a long time ago (I 
will tell you next Scott’s ‘Monastery’ and 
‘The Abbot’), and who used to dress in 
white. They were called the White 
Friars, and Friars in French meant bro- 
thers, and so the people came to call 
them the Whiteboys.” 

Austin Comberwood, who was better 
informed than any boy of his own age 
whom I have ever met before or since, 
had answered my question with the 
gravity befitting the subject. He was 
older, too, than most boys in his ways, 
and was looked upon by most of us 
as a bookworm. His memory was 
excellent, as I have shown; and not 
being so robust as his companions, 
he was allowed to bring one of his 
favourite books out of doors to read, 
while others played. There was some- 
thing so gentle, so feminine about him, 
that I entertained, it seemed to me, to- 
wards him much the same kind of affec- 
tion as I should have had for a sister. 
I felt, too, when he mentioned his 
sister, that I was prepared to love her 
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deeply and at once. I say “at once,” 
as the Colvin failing is impulsiveness. 
It may be directed for good or for evil, 
and so be a blessing or a curse; a 
strong point in a character, or its 
weakest. I remember, as well as I re- 
member anything, our conversation on 
this night, and my great desire to see 
Alice Comberwood. 

“We're going to have some thea- 
tricals,” said Austin. 

“What, with a stage and lights, and 
dressed up as characters?” I inquired, 
thinking of my early successes with 
Der Freischutz and Co. 

“We dress up,” he answered ; “and 
Dick, who can carpenter and paint, he 
makes a scene. We often act—Alice 
and I and Dick, and sometimes our 
cousins. Nelly plays the piano for us.” 

“ Who’s Nelly?” 

“My eldest sister. She’s married 
now, and her husband’s a clergyman.” 

“T may act, mayn’t 1%” I asked, 
with some diffidence. 

“Oh yes, Alice says in her letter that 
if you come you shall be Blue Beard.” 

I was delighted! “ And who was to 
be Fatima?” 

“Oh, Alice, of course.” 

Alice Comberwood Blue Beard’s 
wife—mine in fact! In imagination—I 
was then thirteen—I had already, as 
Blue Beard, allied myself to the Com- 
berwood family. 

So we fell to talking over our dresses 
and our scenes, and I ventured to con- 
fide to him such theatrical knowledge 
as I possessed, and said how I could de- 
pend upon Nurse Davis and Mr. Verney 
to help me with a dress ; and then I 
told him as much about them as I could, 
consistently with my own dignity and 
importance as the future Blue Beard, 
possessor of his sister Alice ; but I kept 
silence as to the details of Frampton’s 
Court, and the Verneys’ mode of life, 
and absolutely did not once mention 
little Julie. 

Then we dropped off to sleep, without 
“Guy Mannering,” and only thought 
of the play-acting, which no doubt 
entered largely into our dreams that 
night. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CHRISTMAS IN VITATION—-ACCEPTED—HIDE 
AND SEEK—A MYSTERIOUS MEETING— 
SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


A memoraBLe Christmas. Not the 
day itself, though that was always a 
pleasant time for me. I rejoiced in new 
shillings and sixpences fresh from the 
Mint, coined, I supposed, purposely for 
Christmas presents. My father seemed 
to be worried and annoyed about some- 
thing, and he and Mr. Cavander were 
now seldom apart. 

Just before Christmas Day came a 
formal invitation from Austin Comber- 
wood addressed to me, to be referred of 
course to my father. This proposal he 
bade me accept at once. I was to 
leave on the Saturday ; he had already 
arranged to depart on some urgent 
business the day before. Had I not 
been thus comfortably disposed of, I 
should have been sent to Aunt Clym’s 
during my father’s absence, for he ex- 
pected to be away a week or a fort- 
night. 

At my father’s request, Uncle Van no 
doubt would see me into the train for 
Ringhurst. Uncle Herbert was away. 

Our house was not so far from Ken- 
sington Gardens but that I could be 
trusted to roam about there alone, and 
report myself safely to the housemaid 
and cook at dinner-time. Kensington 
Gardens, therefore, had, during the holi- 
days, become my playground, and I was 
on intimate terms with the park-keepers, 
the refreshment-stall people, and the 
waterfowl. When my Clym cousins 
came to spend a day with me, I took 
them, by way of treat, to my gardens, 
and introduced them to the acquaint- 
ances above mentioned. 

Now it so chanced, that while my 
father was turning over in his mind in 
whose custody I should be sent to the 
railway station on Saturday, labelled for 
Ringhurst, Uncle Van appeared with 
two of my Clym cousins, whom he had 
brought to see me, and for whom their 
mamma was to call in the afternoon. 

My father told Mr. Clym he was just 
the man he wanted to see, whereat 
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Uncle Van adjusted his spectacles, 
stared, chuckled, and asked what was 
the matter. Whereupon my father, 
looking less anxious than I had seen 
him since my return, took him by the 
arm and walked him into his brougham, 
which was waiting to transport him to 
the city. 

On their departure I proposed Ken- 
sington Gardens. Thither we went, 
adjured and admonished, but unaccoms 
panied. 

Robbers and brigands among the 
trees were our favourite games. There 
were no rules except those of a fair start 
to be given to whoever was to assume 
the lawless character, generally myself. 
These games were inspired by that love 
of frightening one another common to 
all children. To hide anywhere, even 
though it be in the same place day after 
day, and then to rush out suddenly, or 
even to be caught when the surrender 
itself would be of a startling nature, 
seem to be among the first notions of 
juvenile amusement. 

Exulting in my superior knowledge 
of the domain which I had well-nigh 
come to look upon as my preserves, I 
was not only able to hide without much 
chance of detection, but could follow 
them, after they had passed my place of 
concealment, and harass them in the 
rear. 

On this day I chose a large tree not 
far from the boundary railings, and well 
in view of one of the summer-houses 
in the walk beyond ; that is, in Hyde 
Park. 

I was deliberating whether I should 
occupy my time in purchasing refresh- 
ments at the gate, or should await my 
cousins’ arrival, when a gentleman and 
lady walked within a few yards of me 
towards the entrance tothe Park. They 
were not following the beaten track, but 
crossing the grass. Neither figure was 
strange to me, except so far as it was 
strange to see either there. One I could 
not mistake, and when he turned round, 
as if looking out for some one to meet 
him, I said to myself distinctly, “‘ Why, 
it’s Venn!” 


Mr. Venn decidedly. And with him 
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I recognized the odd woman who had 
stopped me opposite our school-door. 

He was too much associated with 
school for me to be inclined to welcome 
him in the holidays ; and for his com- 
panion, once of her had been more than 
‘enough for me. So I held my tongue, 
remained in ambush, and waited for 
them to quit the Gardens, as they were 
-evidently on the point of doing. 

I watched them out by the gate. 
They had been conversing earnestly ; 
now they stood still without saying a 
word, but each turning from the other 
to explore the distance. 

Evidently whoever they had been 
expecting was disappointing them. 

They walked towards the Park slowly. 

A carriage pulled up at the rails, close 
by the bridge over the Serpentine. 

The door opened, and out stepped 
Mr. Cavander. 

He met Mr. Venn and his companion ; 
then with them he returned to the car- 
riage, which the three entered, Mr. Venn 
and the woman first, Mr. Cavander de- 
laying a second to give the coachman 
some directions. 

These being ended, he too got in, 
closed the door himself, and in another 
minute or so the carriage was lost to my 
view. 

This meeting seemed to me, then, to 
have something to do with me at school. 
Flogging perhaps. I did not know what 
to make of it. My cousins came up and 
caught me for the first time in their 
lives in my hiding-place. 

They did not know anything about 
Mr. Venn or Mr. Cavander, and only 
eared for my playing with them. So at 
it we went again till dinner-time. In 
the evening I thought of mentioning it 
to my father, but he returned home with 
Mr. Cavander, who was dressed for 
dinner, and after making his toilette 
they left together. 

I said good night to my father in the 
hall, and in answer to a request, where- 
unto I was prompted from the kitchen, 
he told me that if I liked to go to a 
theatre in company with one of the 
servants I could do so. ‘‘ You will soon 
be able to go about with me,” he added. 
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But this was quite a formal phrase with 
him. Mr. Cavander was already in the 
carriage, and he did not hear the re- 
mark. I was glad of this, as, disliking 
him intensely, the prospect seemed to 
be a bad compliment to Mr. Cavander, 
and calculated to make him more my 
enemy than ever. 

The theatre intervened, and I had 
enough to talk about to my father next 
morning, though he did not prove much 
of an audience, being apparently nervous 
and fidgety. His portmanteau was 
packed, and he was leaving. 

He gave me five pounds, and hoped 
that that would be sufficient for me at 
Ringhurst. I stared, and, perversely 
enough, was not profuse in thanks. The 
amount had paralysed my gratitude. 
I did not understand then that I was 
about to represent him at Mr. Comber- 
wood’s, and the ambassador’s uniform 
ought to be something more than ordi- 
nary. I had in view various investments 
for my five sovereigns, and a wish to 
show them to Austin Comberwood all 
at once. Also it seemed to me that I 
should appear before his sister Alice 
as a gentleman of more weight with 
my five pounds than with one. 

“ After next half-year,” observed my 
father, “ you will go to Holyshade, and 
then when you come back for the holi- 
days you will be quite a man.” 

Always the same burden to his song. 
Then he said good-bye to me, observed 
that he should certainly ask Mr. Com- 
berwood to dinner (as a reward, I sup- 
pose, for having invited me for a week) 
on his return to town, and so left me ; 
and all that for the time remained to me 
of my father, so to speak, were my five 
golden sovereigns jingling in my trouser 
pocket. 


CHAPTER XI. 


UNCLE VAN’S DIFFICULTY—PIPKISON TO 
THE RESCUE—THE BAA-LAMBS—DIS- 
TINGUISHED CHARACTERS—-ON THE 
PLATFORM——-I MEET AN OLD FRIEND 
IN A NEW DRESS. 


Unctr Van had looked in at the last 
moment to undertake the charge of me 
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for Saturday, as proposed to him the 
previous day. 

Uncle Van knew Mr. Comberwood 
as a solicitor often employed by cer- 
tain shipping firms, and was pretty sure 
about his going down to Ringhurst 
every Saturday afternoon. To his care 
he promised to confide me. Indeed he 
had been, he said, commissioned by 
Mr. Comberwood to help him on this 
occasion in the theatricals. 

“ Are you going to act?” asked my 
father. 

“ No, no; he-he-he,” answered 
Uncle Van, spanning his spectacles, 
and fitting them into his eyes with 
his finger and thumb. “ No, I can not 
acts "—he sometimes varied his broken 
English with plural terminations—“ and 
I am not as-ked. I should not go—he- 
he-he—if I was as-ked—he-he-he,”— 
here he chuckled and spluttered— 
“because Eliza toes tink all wrong 
such tings, and she woult not ‘ave 
accept te invitation.” 

“She never goes to any public amuse- 
ment, does she ?” asked my father. 

“No. Ven I goes I goes alone,” 
said Uncle Van, making a noise in his 
throat resembling a weak watch-spring 
gone suddenly wrong. This sound was 
expressive of his intense delight. 

“1 think the Comberwoods know 
Herbert,” observed my father, meaning 
Herbert Pritchard. 

“TI tink zo. Praps he goes town 
tese time, but I ton’t know. I vill 
ask Combervoots ; I shall zee ’im to- 
morrow. Cecil, you comes to me on 
Saturtay morning, and we go to te 
zity togeters—kee-kee-kee.” 

Kee-kee-kee is the only way I can 
invent to represent the peculiar watch- 
spring chuckle in Uncle Van’s throat. 

If he could have made my father’s 
trust an excuse for staying away from 
home all Saturday, I know he would 
gladly have availed himself of the 
opportunity. 

Saturday was to Uncle Van worse 
than Sunday. Sunday was a decided 
day. It was one thing: and Monday 
and all the other days up to Saturday 
were another. But Saturday was neither 


one nor the other, with the disadvan- 
tages of both. 

It had not always been so. He had 
not been brought up to it: on the 
contrary, he had been gradually brought 
down to it by the power in his house, 
against which revolt was impossible, 
because so evidently impolitic. As 
a boy—that is, as a Dutch boy—he 
had been accustomed to take religious 
duties in as easy a way as his father, 
with his long, big-bowled pipe, had done 
before him. They worshipped with 
their hats on, in a frigid manner, and 
sat in a plain, undecorated building, 
fitted up apparently with loose boxes, 
or, more devoutly speaking, sheep-pens 
for the fold. In Dutch devotion there 
was no outward show, and not much 
inward fervour. When he had married 
Miss Colvin she had been moderately 
Evangelical to begin with, and ultra- 
Evangelical to go on with. She con- 
sidered, that, however clear-headed her 
husband might be on business, “ out of 
it he has,” she said, “no more mind 
than a jelly-fish.” Now a jelly-fish is 
not remarkable for intellect. She con- 
stituted herself his director, but not his 
confessor. There is a marked distinc- 
tion between the two. A director 
may advise and shape a course: but a 
confessor must have a penitent, or his 
office is a sinecure. 

Uncle Van was willing to abide by her 
directions as long as he was allowed to 
remain in peace and quietness, which 
meant as long as he had a good dinner 
at a reasonable hour, and was not inter- 
rupted in his doze, and his pipe, after 
it. Mrs. Clym had long ago conceded 
the pipe. After all, it was not a point 
of doctrine but of practice, and might 
perhaps be gradually given up. It led 
to no excesses, as Van, though of a 
generally fishy nature, was not troubled 
with thirst. So he was permitted to 
smoke-dry himself like one of his 
own country’s herrings, and he was 
happy. 

But Mrs. Clym was a reformer, and 
she was bent upon reforming her house- 
hold’s Saturday. She determined to 
commence Sunday on Saturday, as the 

















Jews begin their Sabbath on Friday at 
sunset. 

“But te Jews,” said Uncle Van, 
“leave off teir Sabbat on Saturtay, and 
at zunzet—he-he-he!—and she ¢on’t. 
Bezite, vat ’ave her relishion to toes viz 
my tinner ?” 

He complained to his friends, not to 
her. 

Aunt Van had commenced her re- 
forms. She had abolished Saturday 
dining—or rather, dining date on Satur- 
days. 

There was, to her mind, something 
more devotional in tea than in dinner. 
There was an unction of solace to the 
spiritually-minded in buttered toast ; and 
an incentive to heroic virtue in hot tea. 
Late dinner was of the world, worldly. 
Tea was, somehow, more congenial to 
piety. It never occurred to her that the 
only thing celestial about tea was the 
heathen empire whence it came. Mrs. 
Clym never admitted into her presence 
anything in the shape of a joke. Uncle 
Clym kept such as he knew to himself. 
He pronounced jokes “‘jox,” with a 
short vowel. 

Before dinner he would say, “TI vill 
tell you some goot jox when my vife’s 
gone to te trawn-room.” 

When he did tell them, they were 
very mild: always such funny harmless 
things as one oyster might tell another, 
and slobber over afterwards. But on 
Saturday nights there would be, hence- 
forth, no more guests, and no chance for 
his “jox.” 

“T cannot come ’ome to colt meats 
ant tea,” exclaimed poor Uncle Van, in 
my father’s presence. 

Sir John wouldn’t interfere between 
man and wife. 

At the first of these reform dinners 
Mr. Clym very nearly burst into tears. 
He meditated a peaceful solution, with 
his pipe in his mouth. He slept on the 
subject, but could make nothing of it. 
The servants, he was told, found it so 
convenient, the children liked it; his 
wife, of course, did. He represented the 
government in a minority. He appealed 

to the country; the country couldn't 
help him. There was only one thing 
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to be done: not to take the goods the 
gods had provided. He would stay 
away on Saturdays, and dine elsewhere. 
But then, how to explain this absence 
from home? Would Madame believe 
that he merely stayed away to dine ? 

Suppose he obtained permission first 1 
An honest idea, and worthy of a well- 
regulated husband. But how? 

To get round Mrs, Clym was a 
hazardous proceeding. She was so 
angular, and perpendicular, and she 
offered so small a chance of a footing, 
that the first pointed prejudice, sticking 
out abruptly, would knock you back 
into the water. 

I do not believe in Hannibal’s receipt 
for getting through an obstacle. Sweet 
oil sounds more like the thing than 
vinegar. 

Clym thought of emollients. With 
other wives diamonds are the best diplo- 
matists. Mrs. Clym was not to be 
bought: that is, at that price. 

Uncle Van would have, hopelessly and 
helplessly, gradually settled down to like 
it, as untravelled Englishmen, abroad 
for the first time, pretend a pleasure in 
becoming accustomed to the greasiest 
foreign cookery, had it not been for a 
friend, who showed him that to succumb 
was to eat the lotos and be lost. 

This friend’s name was Pipkison. 
I cannot pass him over with bare men- 
tion of his name. Pipkison was one 
of the most popular men in London. 

He was a Worshipful Brother, with a 
company of letters after his surname in 
single file ; he was a Fellow with nine 
letters of the alphabet, every one of them 
pregnant with meaning. He wasa Merry 
Shepherd, an Ancient Druid, a Redoubt- 
able Buffalo, a Knight of something or 
other, a Mystic of the Rosicrucian 
Order, and a number of numerous other 
social, fraternal, and professedly level- 

ling-up societies, whose bond of union 
is common subscription for a dinner, 
whose acolytes are publicans, and whose 
stoutestsupporters are husbands, ready to 
welcome a solemn excuse for dining out 
periodically. Their charity begins in 
conviviality, and is co-extensive with it. 
Their hymn is “ And so say all of us.” 
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Their aim, dignified by high-sounding 
titles, and disguised under cloaks of 
moralities and mysteries, is to establish 
jolly-good-fellowship, among Brothers of 
the Bottle, all the world over. 

But apart from being all these worthies 
rolled into one, Pipkison was the kind- 
est-hearted and most good-natured ba- 
chelor to be found in or out of a Govern- 
ment office, where he laboured from 
ten to four, and spoke on deep sub- 
jects with high officials face to face, and 
with clerks and underlings through 
speaking-pipes, which instruments he 
performed on with much ease and ele- 
gance, and great conciseness of diction, 
arrived at by long official practice. 

Pipkison went everywhere worth going 
to, and knew everybody worth know- 
ing. He also knew anybody, and was 
to be met, like a geranium on a bleak 
cliff, when least expected. He was of 
no particular age: and as far as con- 
viviality went, he was for all and any 
time. He was never too buoyant ; he 
was never over-fatigued. He fitted into 
all sorts of society, like a master-key 
into every kind of lock. He knew 
everything, and did a little of it well 
and unobtrusively. He never got him- 
self, or anyone else, into trouble. He 
received as many communications as a 
letter-box, and kept them till called for 
legitimately. All his acquaintances were 
equally dear to him. He had one 
friend: just one—an invalid, bedridden 
in the prime of life, by whose bedside 
he would sit and chat regularly every 
Sunday. He never allowed any engage- 
ment (save absence from London, which 
was rare, and then he wrote his friend a 
cheery letter, full of gossip) to interfere 
with this duty. This poor fellow’s 
name was Yennick. 

Did Pip, in passing through Covent 
Garden on his morning’s walk to his 
office (under Government), see flowers 
fresh and beautiful, and fruit in its 
season, it straightway occurred to 
him that poor Yennick couldn’t get at 
those luxuries for himself. In another 
hour fruit and flowers were at Yennick’s 
door, with Mr. Pipkison’s compliments. 
The kindest-hearted creature, Pipkison, 
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and no scandal-monger, which is a mar 
vellous thing when said of a man, the 
life of whose conversation was small 
talk, and who was perpetually being 
questioned by everyone as to how every- 
one else was getting on. 

Half the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives. Best not, if one 
half is to be called, French fashion, the 
demi-monde. Pipkison lived between 
the two halves, and knew all about both, 
without really concerning himself about 
either. Pipkison was this Pip when I 
was a boy. He is this Pip now, un- 
changed. 

Being such an one as I have shown 
him, it was only in the natural course 
of things that he should know Uncle 
Van, as he knew everybody. Stopping 
my uncle in the Exchange, as he was 
moodily walking, frowning at the pave- 
ment, jingling his keys in one pocket 
and balancing them, as it were, with 
their value in halfpence in the other, 
Mr. Pipkison called out— 

“Hullo, Van! Woa, Van!” which 
was Pipkison’s waggery. 

“‘He-he-he!” laughed Uncle Van, 
with his usual jelly-fish way. “ Always 
your jox—eh? He-he-he!” and he 
laughed again, taking one hand out of 
his trouser pocket to fix his spectacles 
on, so as to have a better look at Pip- 
kison. Then he said— 

“Vell?” 

Pipkison answered him— 

“Where shall we dine to-day? I’m 
not speaking like an advertisement, but 
I mean it.” 

“ He-he-he! I vas tinking tat mo- 
ment. You zee my wife—he-he-he ! 
—she’s a deucet goot voman, but I 
tink only tea at six o’clock on Saturtay 
von’t do. II] faut diner.” 

“Of course,” replied Pipkison; then 
with a wink, and indicating Uncle Van’s 
ribs with his forefinger, “How about 
the Burlington Baa-lambs ? ” 

“Hey {—He-he-he! Vat?” asked 
Uncle Clym. He laughed because he 
thought Pipkison had made one of his 
“ jox,” which he had missed. 

“Burlington Baa-lambs, Van! 
must be a Baa-lamb !” 


You 
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“ He-he-he !” snorted Mr. Clym ; “te 
Baa-lamb—vat is he ?” 

“The Baa-lamb,” replied Mr. Pip, 
“is a gregarious creature who dines on 
Saturday at two o’clock, in company with 
others of the Burlington flock, which, 
meeting in a pleasant pasturage in the 
neighbourhood of the Burlington Arcade 
(whence this name), make a circuit of 
other grass lands, returning on the last 
Saturday of the year to their ancient 
inclosure as aforesaid. That is the 
poetical account. That is what the 
gods call us. Mortals would denomi- 
nate our society a social club, dining 
out every Saturday early, and not going 
home till evening.” 

“TI coult get home by seven, eh?” 
asked Uncle Van, much interested. 

“ By six if necessary.” 

Uncle Van thought he could manage 
this. He would dine with the Baa-lambs 
and return home to tea. He would run 
with the hare, and hunt with the baa- 
lambs. 

“ Are there many ?” 

“‘ Baa-lambs?” asked Pipkison : then 
answered, seeing that Mr. Clym had 
intended this ; “ yes, there are Barristers 
qualified as members of the Baa—you 
observe. Bar—B z 

“He-he-he! Izee. Yes. Bar,” said 
Uncle Van, nodding like a loose-headed 
toy figure on a Christmas bon-bon box. 

“Then there are literary men, Baa- 
lambs of the Pen.” 

Mr. Clym thought over this. 
eh?” He didn’t see it. 

“You begin well as a Baa-lamb,” said 
Mr. Pip, “as I see you are a ruminating 
animal.” 

‘“‘He-he-he!” Uncle Van in fits. 
This joke had really tickled him. Re- 
covering his seriousness and his spec- 
tacles, which were slipping off his nose, 
he announced his determination thus— 

“T say—he-he-he !—Il’ll be a Baa- 
lamb.” 

Mr. Pip solemnly grasped his hand, 
and appeared to invoke a blessing on 
the neophyte. Then he, in a deeply 
tragic manner, addressed Uncle Clym. 

“Meet me here at two precisely. At 
half-past we must tothe meadow. Come 
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dine with me and be my love. By the 
way, Comberwood told me about want- 
ing some professional person to drill 
them in their theatricals. I’ve got the 
very man. He’s an eminent Baa-lamb, 
and you’ll meet him at dinner this after- 
noon. Good-bye.” And off he went. 

“Funny fel-low—he-he-he!” said 
Uncle Van to himself; “vat tit he 
mean by ‘ pen,’ and ‘ruminate?’” He 
considered a bit, then shrugged his 
shoulders. “ Vun of his ‘jox.’” 

He saw at once that for this Saturday, 
at all events, he had obtained a fair 
excuse. He had “to see a professional 
person on behalf of Mr. Comberweod, 
solicitor,” and this, without further ex- 
planation, would be quite sufficient for 
Mrs. Clym when he returned home in 
the evening. Besides, he necdn’t be 
late. He could dispose of me by a mid- 
day train, dine with the Lambs, and be 
back for seven o’clock tea at home. 

This being settled, we proceeded to 
Mr. Comberwood’s office in Gray’s Inn. 

His clerk informed us that Mr. Comber- 
wood had intended going by the two 
o’clock train to Ringhurst, but had 
changed his mind. However, if I were 
to travel by that train, I should find the 
carriage waiting to meet me. This was 
enough for Uncle Van, who forthwith 
took me to the station, and having, by 
giving me in charge to the guard, labelled 
me, as it were, for my destination, he 
hurried off to keep, as I learnt after- 
wards, his appointment with Pipkison 
—whereof we shall meet an important 
result later on. 

I did not like to move about much, or 
take my eyes off the guard, who seemed 
to have plenty to do without troubling 
himself any further about me. 

While I was wondering whether I 
should ever get to Ringhurst, a slouch- 
ing young man, in an oily green velve- 
teen costume, touched his hat to me in 
a bashful sort of way, and hoped Master 
Colvin was quite well. 

“Why, it’s Charles Edmund !” said I, 
recognizing little Julic’s brother. 

He had grown enormously, and spread 
out into hands and feet. I felt that I 
ought to shake hands with him (three 
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of my hands would have slipped into 
one of his easily), and that if I didn’t, 
he’d think I was proud. So I held out 
mine to him, and rather hoped that 
nobody saw us. 

“Thank ye, Master Colvin,” he said ; 
“T’m quite well, an’ I’m gettin’ on. I 
ain’t a greaser now.” 

“No, indeed!” I returned, being 
vaguely glad to hear this on account of 
my own position in society. 

“No,” he continued, “I’m porter 
now. I’m workin’ into it, and I’ll be 
a guard in time. Inspector p’raps.” 

“T hope so, I’m sure. How’s your 
father?” I was becoming atrociously 
patronising. He was ever so much 
taller and bigger than I was, being, in- 
deed, by my side quite an ogre. 

“Gettin’ on capital lately, Master 
Colvin,” he replied. He evidently liked 
calling me Master Colvin, and was rather 
pleased and amused by my patronage. 
“Little Julie’s out of an engagement 
now ; she was in the pantomime at the 
Lane last year. Sally—Beatrice Sarah, 
you know—she’s coming out in the 
Op’ra, I b’lieve, at Paris ; but we ain’t 
seen her for a long time. Liottie’s still 
helping Madame Glissande. Father 
would ha’ gone with Julie to Portsmouth 
for a week to see Aunt Jane sg 

“ Nurse Davis ?” 

“Yes, Master Colvin, she’s very well, 
thank you; I’m sure she'd be glad to 
hear as I’ve seen you. [I'll tell her; 
she’s a comin’ up soon.” 

“Ts she? I should like to see her.” 
T said this partly out of politeness, and 
partly because I really meant it. Chil- 
dren can be as snobbish as their elders, 
Master Cecil Colvin, standing on the 
platform talking to Charles Edmund, 
was unconsciously developing snobbery. 
It was new to him, and he was hot and 
uncomfortable in the performance. 

“Yes, mother—she’s very well, 
Master Colvin, thank you”—for I 
had not asked after her—‘ said as it 
would do father good to go for a little 
fresh air, and take a holiday while he 
was doing nothing; and so he’d ha’ gone, 
but just then a friend told him as there 
was something for him to do as ’ud give 
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him the fresh air and put money in his 
pocket, along with some ammytoors in 
the country, so as he’s to meet the * 

Here he was suddenly called off by 
my guard—under whose eye I did not 
feel justified in shaking hands with him 
again. However, after he had finished his 
job he returned to me, looked carefully 
after my luggage, put me in the right 
carriage, and finally reappeared just as 
the train was starting with a bottle of 
lemonade opened, two oranges, and two 
sponge-cakes in a bag. 

This was so kind of him, and I was 
so much affected by it, that I had 
scarcely time either to thank him or to 
ask him to take some refreshment him- 
self, when the engine, snorting, puffing 
as hard as if it were quite out of condition 
for a long run, pulled us away from the 
platform, like an impatient companion 
insisting upon lugging you off in a 
hurry, and Charles Edmund disappeared. 

“T wish Julie had been with him,” 
I said to myself. We were on our way 
to Ringhurst. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE COMBERWOOD FAMILY — ALICE— 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS—-A WORD ON HANDS 
—NEW WORLD—THE ARRIVAL OF AN 
IMPORTANT PERSON — DESCRIPTION 
DEFBRRED. 


A visir to Ringhurst was a great 
change to a town boy like myself, 
whose only acquaintance with country- 
houses was what I had made with such 
exteriors as I had seen during our walks 
on half-holidays. 

Between twelve and thirteen I was 
man enough to travel alone, with my 
five pounds reduced to four pounds 
ten shillings, and to like my indepen- 
dence. With delight I hailed Austin 
and his younger brother, Dick, whe 
wasn’t at our school, as they in turn 
waved their hats to me from the plat- 
form. There was a beautiful carriage 
to meet us, with which I mentally com- 
pared my father’s brougham, wherein 
I very rarely had the pleasure of riding. 
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We drove—it was a crisp winter— 
between small plantations of young 
firs, which looked like Christmas-trees 
met together for a party, only without 
the gifts hanging from their frosted 
branches. 

Through a lodge gate, and up a wide 
road, in view of more plantations and 
far older trees of various sorts, until at 
the doorway of a gabled house the car- 
riage stopped. Then such a bell sounded, 
the like of which I had never before 
heard out of church, and men-servants 
came to see to my luggage. My luggage 
was only a small portmanteau, and the 
man easily slung it off the foot-board of 
the driving-box, where it had been 
hidden by four stalwart calves. That 
was all. And the stately vehicle dis- 
appeared, and might have turned into a 
pumpkin without astonishing me very 
much ; everything around was so new, 
and yet, oddly enough, so familiar. 

We stood in a grand old hall. Old 
pictures, fitting into old panels ; a huge 
fire-place, with fantastic carvings on 
and about it, and fantastic logs ablaze, 
as they lay across ancient dogs, between 
which were feathery ashes, that looked as 
if grey parrots had been plucked there. 
Foxes’ brushes, trophies of arms and 
armour on the walls, doors in four 
recesses in the four corners, looking 
just the very places whence persons of 
a mischievous turn might rush out sud- 
denly and say “bo” to the goose they 
wished to frighten. 

‘We're at home now,” said Austin, 
helping me to take off my coat and 
wraps. The remark was unnecessary ; 
but it sounded so kindly in my ears, 
that I thanked him, and then replied, 
that “I was so glad.” 

“They're all in here,” cried Dick, 
touching the handle of the door farthest 
from me on our left. 

“ Come in and see my mother,” said 
Austin. “She’s here with Alice.” 

I entered: the drawing-room. I felt, 
and I believe the Colvins experience 
generally the same feeling—that I was, 
there and then, in love with Alice Com- 
berwood. No matter what her age, no 
matter what her looks, I was, without 
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setting eyes on her, devoted to her as 
soon as Austin had mentioned her to 
me. 

I had not been long in the world, and 
had shown myself very tender-hearted 
wherever the sex had been concerned. 
So had my father and my grandfather 
before me. Of this I was not then 
aware. I note the fact now, and beg 
that it may be remembered. I had not 
forgotten my nurse, my first school- 
mistress, my Aunt Susan ; nor Beatrice 
Sarah, Carlotta Lucille, nor Julie, of 
Frampton’s Court. My heart was large 
enough to hold them all, it is true, 
but it resembled a child’s play-drawer, 
where the old dolls and tops are stowed 
away, when the new one makes its ap- 
pearance, 

Mrs. Comberwood, a handsome lady in 
the sleekest black velvet, resembling one 
of the portraits in the hall, welcomed me 
in a motherly manner. 

“T am glad to see you, Master Col- 
vin; I have often heard of you from 
Austin.” 

Here we shook hands. I could not 
say that I had often heard of her from 
Austin, and so all I could do was to 
look at Alice sheepishly. It must have 
been sheepishly, for she, standing with 
one foot, of which I could only see 
the shoe’s point, resting on the steel 
bar in front of the ancient fireplace, 
turned towards me and smiled a wel- 
come. 

I advanced towards her. 

“This is my sister Alice,” said Austin, 
by way of introduction. 

I had heard of her several times 
before he had mentioned her name just 
now. Cecil Colvin, my friends, was 
deeply impressionable at this time of 
his life, and, as on soft wax, the image 
of Alice was forthwith stamped on my 
heart. Images and superscriptions in 
soft wax are very soon eflacd. Heat 
the wax once more, bring a different die, 
and the former image will, at a touch, 
have disappeared utterly, and for ever. 
But Alice had, in consequence of 
Austin’s night recitals of Scott, got 
mixed up in my mind with Sir Walter's 
heroines, and then I had understood 
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from her brother that we were down 
there to act something which she had 
composed for us. I valued authorship, 
and Austin had read something of his 
own to me privately, and as a great 
favour, which struck me as very clever, 
because it reminded me so strongly of 
“ Tvanhoe” and “ Guy Mannering.” 

Let me recall this first meeting with 
Alice Comberwood. 

Alice Comberwood, seventeen, the 
real ruler in her father’s house, regarded 
by all with that imperfect love wherein 
there is an admixture of fear. Yes, Alice 
Comberwood, I will set you before me 
once again, after these many years, as with 
your mother’s admiring gaze fixed on 
you, you stood smiling upon the gawky, 
awkward boy, whose silent tongue and 
speaking eyes told you of the admira- 
tion with which you had inspired him. 
You took it, as a queen, as your right ; 
you took it from me as you would have 
taken it from anyone, but you secretly 
prized the homage of a simple, straight- 
forward boy, as the real metal of truth, 
free from the alloy of flattery. 

She had been standing in a medita- 
tive attitude before the fire, her fingers 
interlaced. Now she unclasped her 
hands, and stretched forth one to me. 

I have ever been inclined to judge of 
female character by the hand. Not as 
the fortune-teller, who, from the lines 
engraved on the open palm, predicts a 
destiny ; but, by the whole hand, and 
the hand’s movements, I will warrant 
myself, if going by first instincts only, 
to be right in my appreciation of indi- 
vidual character. As to prediction of 
results, to that I do not pretend. To 
predicate of a firm character, that in 
certain circumstances it will act firmly, 
is to ignore inconsistency. Allow- 
ing much for accident, you must 
allow more for inconsistency. So, on 
thinking over this matter of hands, I 
conclule that I have an inclination 
towards hands, and when called upon 
to pronounce judyment at all, would 
rather form my opinion of a woman by 
her han, than by her trace. Ido not say 
this) men. [donot care formen’s hands, 
Ther probably is great character in 
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them, but they have never interested me, 
and never will. Alice Comberwood’s 
hand looked best against a clear, sharply- 
defined white cuff, turned back over a 
tight sleeve. I will tell you what it 
was not. It was not a ghostly, trans- 
parent hand, that would have appeared 
in a Vandyke portrait, with long, 
tapering, pointed finger-tips, which seem 
as though they were only formed for 
bird-like staccato passages on the piano- 
forte. 

Nothing unreal about Alice Comber- 
wood’s hand, as there was nothing unreal 
about Alice Comberwood. 4 It was a firm, 
solid, fleshy hand, of even temper, soft 
in its mesmeric caress, truthful in its 
decided grasp. 

Her gloved hand piqued curiosity like 
a veiled Venus. It was a positive plea- 
sure to see the glove withdrawn, and 
then you wondered how you could have 
ever admired the glove which lay lifeless 
(and what so helpless and lifeless as a 
crumpled glove?) on the table beside 
her, suddenly dead and dull as the skin 
shed by the water-snake on the bank. 

Most women appear to advantage in 
a riding-habit, Alice to more advantage 
than most. Logically you can infer how 
a habit became her. 

Something more on this hand, and I 
have done. It was a hand that would 
write a plain, straightforward, yea for 
yea, nay for nay letter, in unangular cha- 
racters that bear little resemblance to 
the ordinary meagre regularity and 
pointed-Gothicness of a school-girl’s 
style. 

She had never been a satisfactory 
pupil. Ordinary persons are satisfactory 
pupils. Ordinary girls could copy with 
exactitude: Alice could not. To copy 
led her on to fanciful additions. Shesaw, 
intuitively, what she wanted in a book 
or a picture, and adapted it, after her 
own fashion. She unconsciously imi- 
tated, and a certain sort of originality 
grew out of her imitation. J.ater on 
she would have called this eclecticism, 
and have wondered at herself for her 
wilfulness. Facts were to her only the 
foundations of romance. She mentally 
dressed up anybody who was pre- 
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sented to her, just as, when a child, 
she had insisted upon undressing 
a dressed doll in order to clothe 
its sawdust-stuffed body in the cos- 
tume that pleased fer. She would 
ride a tilt for those whom she had 
chosen to call her friends; but was 
inclined to scarify such as were ob- 
noxious to her. Religion moderated her 
eagerness to scarify ; and her attempts 
to reduce the precepts of charity to 
social practice, resulted either in silence 
or commonplaces. With her large, 
bright, inquiring eyes, clear complexion, 
and dark wavy hair, she could have 
passed anywhere for a genuine Irish 
beauty. But her parentage was pure 
Saxon. 

“Tam sure you must be very cold,” 
she said to me; “come to the fire. 
Why, your hands are like ice.” 

Thereupon she made way for me, and 
I began to feel myself of some import- 
ance. Mrs. Comberwood asked after 
my father, Sir John, whom she hadn't 
the pleasure of knowing, and requested 
some details about the Colvin family, 
with which I willingly furnished her. 

“You have no brothers or sisters ?” 
said Alice. ‘ You are the only one, are 
you not?” 

“Yes, I am the only one.” 

** You and Austin are great friends?” 

Her brother put his arm round her 
waist affectionately. 

“Yes,” I replied, “very great friends.” 

“We have a room together, you 
know,” said Austin. 

“Yes, I do know,” returned his sister, 
“and you keep Master Colvin awake 
with Scott’s novels.” 

We both laughed. Then Alice said 
to her brother, — 

“What do the boys call him at 
school ¢” 

“ Nickname?” asked Austin. 

“No, nothing rude ; I won't hear it, 
Austin.” She held up her hand to 
warn him. 

“Tt is nothing rude. You know 
they used to call me ‘Owl in the Ivy- 
bush,’ because, when I first went, I had 
such long hair.” 

“ Owl in the Ivy-bush, indeed !” re- 
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peated his mother, quite annoyed at 
any child of hers bearing such an ap- 
pellation. 

“ He,” Austin went on, alluding un- 
ceremoniously to me, “was called 
‘ Elephant.’” 

I didn’t like this before Alice, and I 
coloured. Alice smiled. This made it 
worse. I think I should have been 
angry, for I wasn’t much given to tears, 
except when anger was abortive, if she 
hadn’t remarked,— 

“Well, I don’t see why he should be 
called Elephant.” 

No more did I. 

Austin informed her: “Because, 
when he was a new boy, he was so big 
and awkward, and had such large ears.” 

“You shouldn’t repeat such things, 
Austin, at all events, of your friend,” 
said Mrs. Comberwood. 

“He doesn’t mind it,” answered her 
son. “Do you?” 

I replied that I didn’t mind it, of 
course, from him, but that I disliked it 
from others. Now was my opportunity 
for explaining to Alice that the title 
had fallen into disuse by this time, 
and that in point of fact’I was no 
longer the “Elephant ;” but there was 
a boy whom they called “ Rhinoceros,’ 
and two others, the Biffords, whose 
names, up to the time of their leaving, 
were “ Fatty” and “ Puggy.” 

Alice thought these vulgar. 

“IT hate anything vulgar in names,” 
she said; “and I don’t think I like 
funny names ; they ought to be stopped, 
unless they’re exactly suited to the 
people.” 

“Nelly’s a funny name,” observed 
Dick, who had now joined the party. 

“ Nelly’s my eldest sister,” explained 
Austin. 

“ Elder, Austin, not eldest. The 
comparative must be used where there 
are two, the superlative where there are 
more.” 

“Dear me!” ejaculated her mother, 
pretending to perk herself up. Elders 
who are unacquainted with the process 
of extracting the yolk of an epg by 
suction, do not like being instru: ted on 
the subject by juniors, even when the 
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instruction is conveyed obliquely. A 
ball striking you just as it glances off 
an angle of a wall hits hard. Besides, 
flesh and blood feel the blow ; the wall, 
first struck, did not. 

“We're very particular,” she added 
ironically. 

“Tf we are to learn grammar, let us 
speak it,” said Alice. 

“And what,” I asked, becoming 
bolder, “ is your elder sister’s name?” 

“ McCracken,” answered Alice, with 
a sparkle of fun in her eyes. 

It was impossible not to laugh. We 
all laughed, except Mamma, who begged 
us to consider what an excellent house- 
wife sister Nelly was ; and what a good 
man Mr. McCracken. 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed Alice, moving to 
the table, “he’s so dreadfully low.” 

“Low! my dear Alice!” cried Mrs. 
Comberwood, quite startled: “I never 
heard you say such a thing before, and 
I hope I never shall again. Of your 
brother-in-law too! Low! he’s a per- 
fect gentleman—and a clergyman—and 
you who say you have so much respect 
for the clergy r 

“So I have, Mamma. For all clergy- 
men on account of their office, not for 
their individual opinions. I was speak- 
ing of Andrew McCracken as a clergy- 
man. Of course he’s a gentleman, or 
Nelly wouldn’t have married him. As 
a gentleman, he is what he ought to be. 
As a clergyman, he is what he ought 
not to be.” 

“ But you called him ‘low,’ Alice,” 
Mrs. Comberwood reminded her. 

“Well, dear, I thought you would 
have known that ‘Low’ meant Low 
Church— Evangelical.” 

“He has a right to his opinions: 
though, as far as I go, and I go quite 
far enough, I’m sure, I think Nelly 
might manage to have the service more 
cheerfully conducted.” 

“She gives in to him,” said Alice, 
with a toss of the head. 

“Ah!” said her mother, thinking, 
perhaps, that at this point it would be 
as well to drop the subject. Alice was 
sharp enough, she was perfectly aware, 
to have seen long since that Mr. Com- 


berwood’s wishes were not quite law in 
his own house, any more than they 
were in the courts where he profes- 
sionally appeared as solicitor instructing 
counsel, 

I found myself in a new world. 
What did I know of Low, High, Evan- 
gelical, Anglican, and such terms at 
that age? Nothingatall. I just remem- 
bered having heard Dr. Carter telling 
the senior usher how, on being invited 
to some clerical meeting in the neigh- 
bourhood, he and two friends had 
appeared in their black gowns, while 
the others were all in surplices and 
hoods. Mrs. Carter denounced this as 
tomfoolery, and we boys (at dinner) un- 
consciously imbibed her notion (if any 
at all) on this subject. The matter 
was one in no way interesting to me. 
Had I not been invited to take a part 
in some New Year’s festivities, and to 
pass a merry holiday-time at Ringhurst ? 
Undoubtedly. 

Between seven and eight the steam 
of a great fuss pervaded the house. 
There was bustling among servants, fires 
were suddenly and savagely attacked, 
logs were piled on recklessly, chamber 
candles were reviewed in a line on the 
hall table, where they appeared in heavy 
marching order, armed with their bur- 
nished extinguishers and their snuffers 
by their side. Then the family mus- 
tered in the hall. 


The master was expected every minute. 
In point of fact he had already 
passed his usual time. Mamma’s anxiety 
showed itself in the various reasons she 
gave to prove that there was no cause 


for it. Nor was there. 

“ He’s not a bit later than he was last 
night,” said Dick. 

“ Rather earlier, if Papa comes now,” 
observed Alice, walking to the door. 

We heard the wind threatening out- 
side, as much as to say boldly, “ Coming ! 
Of course he’s coming ; only mind I’m 
against him to-night, and the more I 
try to keep him back the more urgent 
will he be to press forward.” Then the 
voice was lost among the firs and larches, 
as with a sharp gritty sound, the sharper 
and the more gritty as it neared the hall 
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door, came the wheels of the dog-cart, 
broken by the horse’s slinging trot, like 
the conductor’s biton beating common 
time on a wooden desk to the opening 
of the overture to “Semiramide.” The 
last fortissimo, the last bar, and the 
bell was rendered unnecessary, though 
tung, by the rapidity wherewith the 
butler threw open the front door. 

First came Mr. Comberwood’s voice. 

Then some of Mr, Comberwood’s par- 
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cels ; for he was of that order of pater- 
familias which looks upon fish in a 
straw-plaited basket from London as a 
peace-offering for venial sins. 

“ Now, Stephen, do come in,” urged 
his wife. 

Then Stephen Comberwood came in. 

As, however, he is a very big man, and 
a person of some importance, I must 
beg leave to reserve his description for 
the commencement of the next chapter. 


To be continued. 





THE ENGLISH CENSUS OF 1871, AND THE BOUNDARIES 
QUESTION. 


Waite a considerable interest is ex- 
pressed in the progress of the enumera- 
tion of the population at the time when 
each census is taken, it is not a little 
remarkable that this interest is very 
evanescent. As soon as the first returns 
are completed, the habitual reader of 
any country newspaper is surprised to 
see its columns suddenly bristle with 
unwonted figures. The population of 
each parish or hamlet is carefully noted 
down, and a comparison drawn with its 
extent in preceding census years. The 
occasion of these figures is a very natural 
one. They minister to the most ordi- 
nary, the most general, the most abiding 
of human sentiments, that of the per- 
sonal interest everyone feels in his own 
welfare. The increase of the size of a 
place is generally a fairly accurate index 


of the condition of the inhabitants; a 
diminution, an almost certain sign of a 


decline of prosperity. Every town, 
every village, every parish, likes to see 
its own status in the empire recorded, 
and is gratified in almost every instance 
by finding that the population within 
its boundaries is larger than ten years 
before. A sort of pleasure is expressed 
curiously analogous to that experienced 
by children when they measure their 
heights against some familiar mark. 
There, rising step by step, you may 
trace the progress of each child of the 
house, till at last the glory culminates 
in schoolboy pride, marking how the 
eldest son is higher than his father, 
high as that father himself may stand. 
The interest taken in the Census Re- 
turns is about as superficial, and about 
as evanescent as the pleasure of the 
children in noting down their stature. 
This is partly to be explained by the 
fact that it is the superficial points only 
which ordinary observers remark, and 
that hence they soon grow weary of the 


subject ; partly also by the limited cir- 
culation which the official publications 
of the census authorities obtain, Un- 
likely as it may seem, only about 1,000 
copies of these returns are, or can be, 
for sale; and it is impossible that any 
general interest should be felt through- 
out the country in a work which must 
hence, from the circumstances of pub- 
lication, be confined to the hands of a 
very few. The Census Returns are 
really, after the lapse of a few years, 
scarce works. I may mention my own 
experience in this. About the year 
1868 I was engaged in some investiga- 
tions on the extent of house accommo- 
dation in England. I wanted, in car- 
rying the inquiry out, a copy of the 
Scotch Census of 1861. I was quite 
unable to procure a copy to keep, though 
the Registrar-General for Scotland him- 
self kindly endeavoured to obtain one 
for me. Little reason for doubt there- 
fore exists, that there is, as stated by 
Mr. Lewis in the preface to his Digest, 
an opening for such a work as that 
which he has prepared.! This volume 
embodies all the leading facts contained 
in the two huge official folios, condensed 
into a compact little book of 200 pages, 
easy of transport, convenient for the 
book-case, and of small cost. The 
slight sketch of the Census of 1851 by 
Mr. Cheshire met with a considerable 
circulation. Mr. Lewis’s volume is far 
more complete in every way than any 
previous analysis of a census, and from 
the official position of the author the 
facts may be safely depended on for 
their fidelity. The original suggestion 
of the work is due to Dr. William Farr, 


the President of the Statistical Society 


1 Digest of the English Census of 1871. 
Compiled from the official returns, and edited 
by James Lewis, of the Registrar-General’s 
Department. London: Edward Stanford, 1873. 
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of London. Mr. Lewis commemorates 
in his preface the aid which the counsel 
of so well-known and able a statistician 
has been in the progress of his work. 
Besides their comparative scarcity, the 
great size of the Census Reports will 
always form a bar to their being exten- 
sively popular. It is not every library 
which, in the present degenerate age, has 
space for such ponderous tomes on its 
shelves. More than that, it is far from 
every reader who can study their con- 
tents with advantage to himself. The 
vast array of figures extending page after 
page becomes almost appalling, and yet 
it is most desirable that the facts which 
these figures denote should be generally 
known. It is only by the diffusion of 
accurate information that any progress 
can be made in the elucidation of many 
of the social difficulties of the time. 
Yet to prepare, accurately and honestly, 
such a work as Mr. Lewis has done, is 
in itself no easy thing. Those only who 
have a practical acquaintance and expe- 
rience of labour in statistics can have 
any idea, not only of the amount of 
work required in marshalling such 
figures so as to place them in a clear 
and intelligible form, but of the con- 
tinual need of care and caution in mani- 
pulating the materials after they have 
been laboriously attained. Those only 
who have endeavoured to employ a 
statistical mode of inquiry into a wide 
subject, know the difficulty of so doing 
as to present a fair and accurate report. 
Errors will creep in, even into the work 
of the most careful, the most experi- 
enced. But the enemy most to be 
dreaded is not an occasional mistake. 
The individual bias of the statistician 
will, even though he may desire to 
labour in the spirit of the utmost fair- 
ness, always have a tendency to tinge 
his work. The figures he deals with 
are always more likely to present them- 
selves in those groups which most 
naturally lend themselves to his own 


particular inclination ; it is his own’ 


personal bias which he must strive to 
watch against, which he should learn to 
detect, and to withstand, if he desires 
to work in a spirit of equity. It is 
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said that astronomical observers are 
liable to personal errors in noting down 
the moment of the transit or the occul- 
tation of a star. The exact time can be 
correctly calculated beforehand ; but, to 
the observer, the phenomenon appears 
to take place earlier or later than the 
real time according to his temperament. 
A “personal error” in observation is 
stated to be universal ; the exact amount 
differs with the individual, but is suffi- 
ciently constant in quantity to admit of 
being accurately known and allowed for 
in practice. 

There is no corrective to these errors 
so useful and so complete as the posses- 
sion of the facts themselves. The in- 
quirer into the social position of the 
country will learn far more from Mr. 
Lewis’s figures than from volumes of 
less condensed and less dependable 
statements. No attempt is made to 
popularize the subject, by employing 
any of the imaginary helps which those 
who make similar investigations some- 
times fancy render their writings more 
generally acceptable. Mr. Lewis de- 
pends, and rightly, on the simple facts, 
placed before his readers in the simplest 
manner. ‘For the facts, properly under- 
stood, are beyond any question the most 
interesting basis of the history of the 
future of the inhabitants of these 
islands, The number of births and 
deaths, the number of the different 
classes of the population at different 
ages, look like mere dry lists of figures. 
Yet the facts which underlie these dry 
lists of figures contain the promise of 
the years tocome. ‘The subject to be 
dealt with is the commonwealth itself ; 
the history of its progress, maintenance, 
or retrogression, is traceable in these 
returns. The active progressive energy 
of the future is to be seen prefigured in 
the proportions of young life to the re- 
mainder of the population ; the effect of 
strikes or successful trade, the prospects 
of rising or decaying branches of in- 
dustry may be discovered. It is only 
by these periodical stocktakings that 
many of the most important facts can 
be ascertained, and it is very desirable 
that sound information on such points 
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should be diffused among the com- 
munity generally. Take one instance: 
—The returns from labour will be very 
different in different countries in pro- 
portion to the average age of the popu- 
lation. That population which contains 
the greatest proportion of young life 
needs also to carry on the more ener- 
getic industry, otherwise the growth of 
population will tend to outstrip the 
means of subsistence. 

Some of the most remarkable results 
arising from these differences in the 
composition of the populations of the 
various European nations are to be found 
noted in M. Maurice Block’s “ Europe 
Politique et Sociale.” According to M. 
Block’s calculations, the effect of the 
different proportions of adults and 
younger children to the total population 
is to produce a very different scale of 
average gain for each individual than 
might at first sight have been expected. 
Our natural idea is at once that England, 
the country where the average rate of 
wages is higher than that of the remain- 
der of Europe, would be beyond ques- 
tion the one in which the individual 
profit would be highest. But to ascer- 
tain this point the increased cost arising 
from the greater number of the popula- 
tion unable, from their age, to earn 
their own subsistence must be brought 
into account. Tested in this manner, 
France appears to be the country in 
which individual gains stand the highest. 
This fact, aided by the natural thrifti- 
ness of the people, assists to explain 
how it is that France has been able to 
clear off with such comparative facility 
the terrific burden recently laid on her. 

The progress of the prosperity of the 
country may seem a subject more akin 
to a census report than the charity of 
the inhabitants. A curious point how- 
ever connected with almsgiving is com- 
memorated in the following pithy sen- 
tence :—“ The increase in the number 
of hospitals is quite remarkable, and it 
is to no inconsiderable extent the result 
of the adoption of the cottage hospital 
system in rural districts. And with re- 
gard to public institutions as a whole, 
the following sentence from the Census 
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Report of 1861 is even more applicable 
now than it was ten years ago. The 
great principle of practical benevolence 


-has been actively at work, and, with the 


increased wealth of the country, there 
has been remarked a greater disposition 
on the part of the rich to do good while 
living, instead of merely bequeathing a 
portion of what they have amassed to 
be dispensed in charitable objects after 
their decease.” (Lewis’s Digest, p. 13.) 
It is not possible in this place to no- 
tice many more of the points, numerous 
as they are, in Mr. Lewis’s Digest, 
which are of importance as marking 
the social progress of the country. 
There are, however, two other mat- 
ters connected with the drawing up of 
the census which are so remarkably 
illustrative of the wastefulness of English 
modes of procedure that they deserve a 
special notice. The first requirement, 
beyond any doubt, in making any enu- 
meration, is to provide a good arrange- 
ment for the facts when ascertained. 
To count the population is one thing, to 
set down their numbers in a manner 
which shall be generally useful is an- 
other, and a very different thing. The 
first point therefore to be attended to, 
is the basis on which the enumeration is 
to be arranged. This, in the case of a 
census, consists of the boundaries of the 
districts within which the population is 
to be registered. It is curious to see in 
how many different ways a matter which 
might appear at first sight to admit of 
only one reply can be stated ; for instance, 
the way of noting down the population 
of one of our larger towns. Let Man- 
chester be the example. At the first 
glance it might seem the easiest thing 
in the world to ascertain the number of 
its inhabitants ; but when one comes to 
the actual point there arises at once the 
question, What are the limits of Man- 
chester ? for the size of Manchester may 
be estimated in more ways than one. 
Are the boundaries of the municipal or 
the Parliamentary borough to be taken? 
These limits vary greatly in size: the 
difference between the two is the popu- 
lation of a considerable city, a popula- 
tion larger than that of Lincoln, nearly 
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as large as that of Oxford. Manchester, 
however, possesses well-defined boun- 
aries compared with many boroughs, 
some of which are little more than 
geographical expressions. It may be 
thought this vagueness of definition is 
confined mainly to boroughs in the 
manufacturing districts, rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers; but this is far from 
being the case. Take the metropolis. 
The “city "—thanks, primarily, to the 
care of the Romans when they occu- 
pied Britain—is clearly defined, but it 
as the only part of London the actual 
dimensions of which can in any respect 
be said to be closely marked out. None 
of the modern demarcations have any 
such definiteness. ‘There are literally 
ten boundaries in all within which Lon- 
don may be stated to exist. All these 
boundaries except two differ from each 
other in extent of space or in popula- 
tion. The London of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act differs in size 
from the London included in the Metro- 
politan Parliamentary Boroughs. The 


Metropolitan Police District is not con- 


terminous with the Central Criminal 
Court District. It is, however, satis- 
factory to observe—perhaps it may be 
the dawn of a better state of things— 
that the London School Board Dis- 
trict, the latest territorial division, is 
conterminous with the district within 
the limits of the Metropolitan Local 
Management Act. ‘This want of har- 
mony in the boundary of places is, as 
mentioned above, by no means confined 
to London. More than this, it is a long- 
standing grievance. Mr. Rickman, one 
of the earliest labourers in the field of 
census inquiry, pointed out about the 
commencement of this century that 
there were in England and Wales about 
550 parishes known to extend into two 
counties, or more than one hundred, or 
other division ; worse even than this, 
detached portions of parishes are to be 
found scattered in the midst of other 
parishes. It is obvious that the difficulty 
in enumerating the inhabitants of places 
so circumstanced must be one of the 
smallest of the inconveniences which 
must arise from this utterly needless 
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multiplication of boundaries. Yet in 
the mere preparation of the Census Re- 
turns alone, a considerable difficulty 
arose from this want of uniformity. The 
Registrar-General observes that “ the 
multiplicity, entanglement, and want of 
harmony in the subdivisions have more 
than doubled the work, and consequently 
the time required for compiling the 
returns.” 

At last it is to be hoped that this 
state of things, pointed out some three- 
quarters of a century ago by the robust 
common sense of Mr. Rickman, com- 
mented on in the Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners on Local Taxation 
in 1843—to say nothing of remarks 
by other persons—is likely to be com- 
pletely and permanently set right by 
Mr. Stansfeld’s Boundaries Bill. Be- 
yond any question, the rectification of 
Boundaries, to apply a phrase more 
generally employed in an imperial than 
a parochial sense, is the right point 
from which to commence the difficult and 
intricate reform of Local Government. 

In some respects even more remarkable 
than this, is the curious waste of power 
resulting from the manner in which the 
census is made. It will scarcely be be- 
lieved, though it is a fact, that the 
official organization, by means of which 
the census is made, is not a permanent 
one. The particular department charged 
with the duty of superintending and 
revising the census return is called into 
being every time a cesnus is taken. 
When the census is completed, the 
establishment passes into a state of 
suspended animation, to be revived like 
the Sleeping Beauty when the proper 
time comes round ; but with this great 
difference. In the Enchanted Palace 
the same persons carried on and com- 
pleted the same acts which they com- 
menced ages before. Though every 
faculty had been dormant, there was no 
break in the continuity of existence, 
The moment the Fairy Prince appeared, 
the instant the charm was broken, 
everything continued as it had been 
before, 


* And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract.” 
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It is far otherwise with the Census Office ; 
this comes to an end when its duties are 
performed. The whole process has to 
be recommenced every ten years. What 
is needed is a permanent nucleus, con- 
sisting of a small but efficient staff, to 
be charged with the duty of keeping 
up between each census a general idea 
of the movement of the population 
within those boundaries in which the 
census is taken, of any change of bound- 
aries, of the rise of a new, or the exten- 
sion of the area in any old municipality. 
While so great a deficiency as this exists, 
the omissions in the last census inquiry 
are less to be wondered at. The attend- 
ance on, and the provision made for 
religious worship should, beyond any 
question, have been ascertained; and 
also the means existing for education, 
and the attendance at the schools now 
in being. This latter deficiency has 
since required to be supplemented, and 
at considerable cost—a cost far exceed- 
ing, beyond doubt, that which investi- 
gating this subject at the time would 
have entailed. So again with that very 
important point, the house accommoda- 
tion of the country. The Council of 
the Statistical Society was requested 
by the Government to suggest those 
branches of inquiry which it might be 
desirable to undertake. An investiga- 
tion into this point, as well as the 
others just named, was proposed by that 
Society ; but the Government did not 
think fit to entertain their recommenda- 
tions. The information which an in- 
quiry into house accommodation would 
have supplied was at least as important 
as those included under the other heads. 
The cost of making it would probably 
have been most trivial. Iam informed, 
on very high official authority, that, 
through careful management, the ex- 
pense of the Scotch census of 1861, 
when this point was first inquired into, 
was reduced below the cost in 1851. 
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Considering the great and growing 
difficulties which the question of house 
accommodation in the country involves, 
it is extremely likely, that before the 
time for the next census arrives, it will 
have been found needful to institute a 
separate inquiry into the matter. 

It is needless to enlarge on the import- 
ance of this subject. The influence 
exerted by it over the welfare of the 
country has been shown by the Bishop 
of Manchester, Dr. Simon, and many 
others. Mr. Lewis has endeavoured to 
supplement the deficiencies of the census 
by employing some other Parliamentary 
returns. The details, though interest- 
ing, are necessarily not in a form to 
be of that service which a more 
complete statement would be. But 
Mr. Lewis has done his utmost from 
the materials at his command, and he 
has also shown considerable skill in 
drawing up a statement of the electoral 
divisions of the country, which gives at 
one view the number of electors and 
the real property in the various divisions, 
and also, by the proportion of signatures 
with marks in the marriage register, an 
idea of the educational position of each 
county. Before the time for making 
another census recurs, it is to be hoped 
that the importance of rendering the 
inquiry as complete as possible will be 
more thoroughly recognized. Meanwhile 
Mr. Lewis has done good service by 
preparing a compendium which will be 
generally useful ; which also, by popu- 
larizing the subject, will be of greater 
advantage in the future by making the 
service which a census can render to 
society more generally known. No 
inquiry made by the Government is 
more important than the census. It 
forms the groundwork on which a very 
large proportion of our information as 
to the condition of the country is based. 


R. H. Inetis Paucrave. 


























Vermont is the home of the agricul- 
tural Yankee. Itis the Green Mountain 
(Verd-mont) State, where the Yankee is 
more like the Englishman than in any 
other State. The bluffness, cunning, 
energy, hardfistedness, wonderment, cau- 
tion, self-love, self-value, and pertinacity 
of a Yorkshire or North Lincolnshire 
farmer can be matched and brought to 
sample more readily in Vermont than 
in any territory in America colonized 
by English settlers. 

Yet schools and churches abound, as 
they always will do where female 
authority has a voice,—and there is no 
doubt that in Vermont the wife and 
the mother have a very penetrating, 
positive, shrill, and clamorous organ of 
speech. There is little or no excla- 
mation about “ Woman’s Rights” in 
this State. The women have their own 
rights, and their husbands’ too, by all 
appearances. 

This paper is written from a coun- 
try town at the foot of the “Green 
Mountains,” a pastoral continuation of 
the Alleghany chain, limestone, clothed 
with trees, turf, and moss ; soothing, 
protective, peaceful, and of constant 
beauty in summer and winter. 

The towns, townlets, villages, and 
hamlets all bear familiar English names, 
Lincoln, Newhaven, Shrewsbury, Wal- 
lingford, Leicester, Bristol, Rutland, 
Burlington, Castleton, Brandon, Man- 
chester, Arlington, Whitehall, &c., and 
in most of them the old English 
fashion of laying out a public park 
or village green prevails. The main 


walks and avenues are lined with rows 
of maples, limes, and beeches, whose 
shade in the heats of summer is a grate- 
ful boon and repose, and adds to the 
quiet, sleepy, homely look of a country 
town. 
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None can give themselves better 
characters than these Vermonters, Their 
men were the “best and bravest gol- 
diers” in the war. They were the 
“backbone of the whole army ” of the 
North. The Speaker of the State As- 
sembly is to this day hammering away, 
on the lecture platform, about the death- 
less doings of the Vermont Brigade. 
No such business-mep, clerks, runners, 
storekeepers, traffickers, and pedlars are 
to be found out of Vermont. The late 
notorious James Fisk, who, in impu- 
dence and dishonesty, towered above 
the gamblers of Wall Street, and the 
thieves in the municipality of New 
York, came from a town hard by where 
I am writing. 

To be a “Green Mountain Girl” is 
another name for a rustic beauty. The 
Morgan and “Ethan Allen” breeds of 
trotting horses are “ known” to be un- 
rivalied. The granites, marbles, slates, 
serpentines, minerals, and ores are de- 
clared to “be inexhaustible.” “ Ver- 
mont,” says a State professor of geology, 
“is a giant whose full proportions are 
undeveloped.” ‘ Vermont,” writes one 
of the editors of the State Survey, 
“excels all the other New England 
States in the agricultural capabilities of 
its soil.” “Give us Old Vermont and 
New England,” exclaims the Secretary 
of the New England Agricultural 
Society, “ to produce a dollar out of the 
earth over any other land.” “It is 
easier to make a dollar out of a farm in 
Vermont than in the West,” cries a 
leading farmer, Colonel D. Needham. 
“There is no place like Vermont,” ac- 
cording to the Reverend President of 
the University of the State, “to live 
in, and no place nearer Heaven to die 
in.” And so on with everything raised, 
grown, or manufactured amid the Green 
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Mountains, and their dales and plains. 
‘Children, farm produce, cattle, cheese, 
lawyers, cider, locomotives, varnish, 
paint, flowers, sheep, doctors, corn, 
apples, trout, pears, pickerel, grapes, 
nuts, quack medicines, lumber, glass, 
preachers, pill-boxes, soapstone or stea- 
tite, newspapers, slop-pails, drugs, 
mosses, ferns, and wild fruits, maple- 
sugar, dogs and carpenters all challenge 
competition, and defy a possible peer 
elsewhere in New England. 

And the wonder is that a vast deal of 
all that is so boasted and insisted upon 
is true. So persistently was this un- 
deniable superiority dinned into my ear 
that for the first weeks of my stay I 
began to think that I must believe it, 
for very peace’s sake, and abandon all 
private judgment. But happily, or un- 
happily, the natural self-esteem of the 
Englishman is not so easily subdued. 
Then came the thought that perhaps afair 
amount of this braggadocio, as with us 
all, is put on and adopted to cover mani- 
fest. deficiencies ; and people who like 
to impose on others frequently finish by 
imposing on themselves. So I resolved 
on keeping my own independent record, 
small, personal, superficial, but reliable. 

Our hotel is as good a house of enter- 
tainment—I am insensibly practising 
the optimist tone—as any in the State. 
Outside is a marble-flagged piazza, a hun- 
dred feet long, and on the roof of it a 
balcony with the same extent of pro- 
menade. In front of the house is a 
small enclosure planted with maples of 
a dozen years’ growth, furnished also 
with a self-acting swing, which struck 
me on my arrival as a sure evidence of 
the philoprogenitiveness of the land- 
lord, and I was right, for he has no chil- 
dren of his own. His customers have. 
As the custom is, on entering the hotel, 
you subscribe your name and residence 
in the hotel-book, or register of guests, 
which is always an object of close study 
to the household and the other visitors ; 
and in the office, or general receiving 
hall, are the means of ablution, with 
the hair brush and comb (in common for 
the whole world), and the newspaper 
table. Here, too, the idlers, gossips, 
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and customers of the house congregate, 
sit and smoke, and talk, and have busi- 
ness interviews, in which those around 
join if they have the opportunity ; and 
they are mostly safe to find the oppor- 
tunity. The huge stove which warms 
this apartment is irresistible to the 
loafers in the winter time; and they 
troop in, and loll and lounge in the 
chairs, as if they were the best and 
choicest patrons that the landlord could 
select. As the spring comes on they 
throng the piazza, and well sun them- 
selves and rock in their chairs, for all the 
time they can snatch from their several 
avocations. The meals in the hotel 
daily brought me new experience. 
Breakfast at half-past seven a.m., dinner 
at twelve or half-past twelve, and tea at 
six, confused one seriously. All are 
taken at the public table with the other 
guests. Tea was the only solace at din- 
ner, till it was understood that beer or 
wine was regarded by me as a positive 
necessity. ‘The profusion of vegetables 
at the dinner table is somewhat bewil- 
dering ; potatoes, tomatoes, beet-root, 
succotast, indian corn, onions, squash, 
rice, turnips, helped up by all the growths 
of the season, as well as three different 
sorts of bread, garnish the table. Beef, 
pork, and poultry—the turkey attended 
by cranberry or blackberry preserve— 
and sometimes fish, are the viands that 
commonly await your call. Soups are 
not much in vogue ; the native delight 
is in oyster stew of milk and oysters 
in profusion, and baked pork and beans. 
The huge Saddlerock oyster from New 
York—four of them will cover a large 
sized plate—is highly esteemed. The 
waiters are girls of Irish extraction, 
tidy, civil, intelligent, far before their 
countrymen as servants, and, to my 
taste, superior in every way to the 
negro waiter, who mixes a supreme 
audacity with his familiar obsequious- 
ness, The female servants at the hotel 


where I am residing are first-class do- 
mestics, clean, quick, and patient. A 
lively writer, “Grace Greenwood,” a lady 
ior some time employed on the New 
York Tribune, writes from the Rocky 
Mountain country that the home of 

















“vegetables ” of real grandeur is down 
in Colorado, the Switzerland of America: 
“Think of early potatoes, sound and 
sweet to the core, weighing six pounds 
apiece! Consider a turnip weighing 
twenty-two pounds! Shudder before an 
awful blood beet of sixteen pounds, and 
make obeisance before a pumpkin ac- 
tually weighing one hundred and thirty 
pounds!” “T really,” continues Miss G., 
with “tall” commentary, “reverence 
that pumpkin, that mountain avalanche 
of summer sunshine. I would make 
a pulpit of it for the platform of a 
woman’s rights convention, or put it to 
some other sacred or dignified use. 
Think of Spanish cucumbers by the 
yard, and wheat, oats, and barley more 
than six feet tall. You need not be sur- 
prised to have a Colorado friend write 
to you from his ranche ‘sitting in the 
cool shade of a stalk of barley growing 
by my door.’” May it not be said 
without the smallest impropriety that 
the sap has risen in that Greenwood ? 
Yet probably there is not a grain of 
fiction in any one of her facts, for 
Colorado has been the land of Goshen 
to agricultural emigrants. 

Pickles and relishes are very popular 
here. Ladies eat pickles with bread 
and butter, and there is a large green 
gherkin that is a universal favourite. 
Driving with “the Major” from a farm 
house, where we had stopped to pur- 
chase a vast jar of these pickles for 
home consumption, he gravely pulled 
up about a couple of miles from his own 
house, opened the jar, and ate two mon- 
strous slices half the size of one’s fist. 
He proffered me a taste, but I was satis- 
fied to see him relish his abstractions 
with all the heartiness of a farmer’s boy. 
Pastry, cakes, and confectionery are 
household necessaries. All the house- 
wives or servants are skilled in making 
cakes. Puddings with a flour crust are 
seldom seen, but creams and pies, fruit, 
custard and mince, are present at every 
hotel dinner meal. Plum pudding, or 
fruit pudding, as they term it, is a much 
more digestible compound than at the 
English table, but it tastes strongly of 
molasses. It would exhaust half a page 
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of this paper to enumerate the cakes 
and preserves that are sent up at tea 
time. Stewed prunes, fruit compotes, 
pears, peaches, cherries, apples, rasp- 
berries, cranberries are the most fre- 
quent. Maple-sugar syrup is a delicate 
relish. Meats, or hash, are served with 
every meal; and the griddle cake, or 
cake consisting of four pancakes, one 
atop of the other, soaked in butter and 
sugar, is in frequent acceptance. Only 
in the town hotels is a list of the edibles 
visible. In the country the waitress 
enumerates the dishes from which you 
have to make your choice, though, as 
has been told above, the vegetables, 
sauces, and preserves lie before you on 
the table. To board at a country hotel 
seldom costs more than ten dollars (2/.) 
per week, 

The temperance laws of the State 
of Vermont are very stringent, and are 
therefore universally evaded. The pub- 
lic sale of liquor is a crime, and the 
crime is committed everywhere. There 
is a bar, but the public is only in 
appearance barred out. The liquor is 
frequently sold in a private room, in 
which he who drinks is locked in; or 
you follow the landlord into his own 
sanctum, and take your hasty gulp in a 
half-guilty fashion, without word or 
question. There isa loudcomplaint about 
the increase of drunkenness all over the 
State. The first breach of the law by 
the landlord is punishable by a fine of ten 
dollars (nearly 2/.) in each case preferred ; 
at the third repetition of the offence 
his licence is taken away. My unfortu- 
nate host has just been fined forty dol- 
lars. But somehow the lawyers contrive 
that the summons shall always be for a 
“first offence.” Certainly the present 
law does not work at all well, though 
the temperance societies and the clergy, 
as a body, would not like to have it 
repealed, or even modified, The tone 
of feeling about the use of wine, spirits, 
or beer amongst unprejudiced people is 
much as it is in England. Let him 
that likes use these refreshments, and 
trust to his own sense of decency not to 
drink to excess. The State of Ohio has 
passed a law under which any one, who 
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is injured in “person,” property, or 
means of support by any intoxicated 
“person,” or in consequence of the in- 
toxication of any “ person,” may recover 
damages from the “person” who pro- 
vided the liquor causing the intoxica- 
tion, or from the landlord owning the 
premises on which the liquor was pro- 
cured. This is the verbatim report 
by “President H. L. Wayland,” one 
of the foremost temperance advocates, 
who seems to believe that the pro- 
visions of this edict can be “ easily” 
executed, and who proposes himself not 
only to mulct the vendor where a sale 
of liquor is distinctly proveable, but to 
“ assess the damages upon all the liquor- 
sellers of the town or county.” The 
druggists sell spirits and wines as part 
of the medical pharmacopeia; and a 
very large proportion of spirits used in 
respectable households is surreptitiously 
procured from the chemist’s stores. The 
bottles in which the spirits are vended 
are medicine bottles, and the vendor 
wraps them up thoroughly in paper, so 
that whether the article sold is an em- 
brocation, or black draught, or Bourbon 
whiskey, is not apparent to the neigh- 
bour’s eye, rarely closed. 

The “ transients,” or chance-customers 
of a country hotel are of all occupations 
—minstrels, tumblers, equestrian per- 
formers, strolling lecturers, musicians, 
jugglers and rope dancers, travelling 
dwarfs, fortune-tellers, spiritualists, 
clairvoyants, doctors with specifics 
against every ill endured by the human 
body, chiropodists, dentists, mesmerists 
to ensure “sleep at will,” like our 
famous doctor in Bloomsbury, and run- 
ners or “drummers” for commercial 
houses, trading in everything from razor- 
strops up to locomotives, who display 
their wares, or prints of them, in a 
sample room set apart for their ex- 
clusive use. Few travel for pleasure, 
save in the excursion season, General 
Klemfinger did us the honour to pay us 
a visit, and present, under proper con- 
sideration, his portrait to those who 
cared to preserve the memory of a great 
man, hardly twenty-four inches high. 
He was only just more endurable than 
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General Tom Thumb, in a tall hat, dress 
coat, pants or trousers strapped, and 
boots, carried a gold-tipped cane half as 
tall as himself for “style,” and smoked 
cigars, strong or mild, whenever any 
were presented to him. As he sat in 
the lap of his attendant the conductors 
of the railway cars passed him without 
taking afare. Of course fabulous esti- 
mates about his gains were guessed ; 
and he was declared to have been sold 
by his father, leased out again by his 
purchaser, and yet to be putting by a 
handsome weekly fortune on his own 
behalf. 

Major Bumper, a horse tamer, with a 
patent bit and bridle, who drove his 
team of black geldings without any 
reins, using his whip and his voice 
alone, obtained a fair sale for his harness. 
Madame Le Blond, with “ Iroquois 
remedies digested from the traditions of 
the aborigines, and unvitiated by the 
experimental uncertainties of modern 
chirurgy,” a very respectable, well- 
dressed old lady, having an observant 
eye, and quiet, attentive demeanour, did 
not attract much patronage. But Doctor 
Maxim caught my attention, with his 
tall frame, cadaverous pointed face, high 
cheek-bones, restless eyes, square head ; 
wearing long black hair, and having a 
prominent large mouth, with a rapid 
fashion of speech. The Doctor, in his 
circular, modestly affirmed that, “having 
been endowed from birth—being the 
seventh son of the seventh son of the 
second son of the seventh daughter, and 
with the wonderful and glorious gift of 
healing the sick and afflicted by his 
truly wonderful phreno-magnetism, he 
stands confessed by the most scientific 
men on either hemisphere, to be the 
most perfect interpreter of the sympa- 
thetic influences of the human race: 
the phreno-magnetic influence that per- 
vades all human nature, and which is so 
little understood, and seems so very 
mysterious to all mankind, is perfectly 
plain to him.” You see the Doctor's 
orthography and grammar are a little 
disturbed, probably owing to the excess 
of the phreno-magnetic influence. He 


had a long list of visitors, though he in- 














sisted on working “ only on an equitable 
and humanitarian principle, taxing those 
who are able to pay in proportion to 
property, income, or according to the 
nature of the disease, ALWAYS IN AD- 
vance.” Specifics and nostrums, even 
where the community is well provided 
with qualified practitioners, have an 
illimitable market—the placards, alma- 
nacks, and illustrated tracts advertising 
bitters, balsams, ointments, liniments, 
syrups, tonics, aperients, sedatives, &c., 
furnish a literature such as the English 
language owns nowhere else. Dyspepsia, 
catarrh, scrofula, chill and fever, lung 
disease, and blue devils, are the mortal 
ills provided for by the empirical reme- 
dies which are reported to have the 
largest circulation. My rooms are within 
pistol-shot of half a dozen doctors, in- 
cluding a homeopath and a “sleep- 
doctor,” who divines, during a brief 
nap, the treatment of disease. Yet the 
two chemists’ shops do a thriving busi- 
ness in quack medicines. 

To drive a fast trotting horse is the 
highest satisfaction, and the primest 
holiday pastime to all the people, gentle 
and simple. A “sulky,” or racing vehicle 
of the lightest possible construction, 
where the driver sits on a strip of carpet 
or canvas, and planting his feet on the 
shafts, the wheels being up to his head, 
weighs about 60 lbs. A buggy, or gig 
on four wheels, for two sitters, weighs, 
without its top, from 110 to 200 lbs. 
A “top-buggy” averages from 250 to 
300 Ibs. The name “ wagon” is usually 
given to vehicles of a “heavier kind 
of make,” mostly having double seats. 


Any covered vehicle for the use of 


passengers is called a carriage, or a coach. 
The sleighs, which come out in the 
winter time, are so light that a man 
might run one. A “ trotting-sleigh” 
will not exceed 35 to 40 lbs. in weight; 
the ordinary sleigh averages 100. The 
public and the carriage builder study 
weight in the draft, and are always 
thinking of the speed of the horse, and 
how to help the driver in his progress. 
Landaus, barouches, and close carriages, 
are among the equipages of the towns. 
Sometimes a hooded carriage, something 
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resembling our cabriolet, is to be met 
with in the country; but the wagon 
and the buggy with heads, and leathern 
curtains which can be buttoned so as to 
thoroughly enclose the occupants, are 
the vehicles most in use. Owners and 
liverymen are very slovenly in the care 
of their carriages and harness ; neither 
the one nor the other may be cleaned 
from one week’s end to the other. Nor 
is much time spent in grooming the 
horse unless his master happens to have 
had the care of horses in town, or in 
racing stables, or indeed has had some- 
thing of an equine education. A horse 
and buggy may be hired for a whole 
afternoon for two dollars, eight shillings. 
You may take a short drive for half that 
sum. ‘The hire of a wagon and two 
horses does not exceed four dollars the 
entire day. All along the various roads 
are public drinking troughs ; usually the 
driver lets the horse drink at discretion. 
The roads are very rudely mended ; the 
plank bridges often insecure ; and in the 
clay country the mud is up to the hub 
of the wheel, and the highways are 
nearly useless. ° As a rule, the Yankee 
and the Yankee-Irish treat their horses 
with kindness, and rarely flog them. 
Much is trusted to the intelligence and 
sagacity of the animal ; and I have seen 
vehicles dragged up and down break- 
neck openings in the woods, and among 
the rocks where no roadway had ever 
been marked out, or was likely to be 
established, such as scared me to con- 
template. The voice of the driver served 
instead of the whip. As is already well 
known, the speed of the trotting horse 
in the United States, with a light 
“ sulky ” and an able driver, is marvel- 
lous. In my presence, Lady Thorn, a 
famous trotting mare, trotted with ease 
three miles in a little more than seven 
minutes. The first mile was accom- 
plished in two minutes, twenty-two 
seconds ; the second mile was performed 
in two minutes, twenty-one seconds ; 
and she sped the third, without effort, 
in two minutes, twenty seconds, The 
pace of a mile in two minutes and fifty 
seconds by a pair of horses in harness, 
is thought very ordinary. There was a 
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famous pair—Jessie Wales and Prince 
of Darkness, jet black, over sixteen 
hands high—that once trotted the mile 
in two minutes, twenty-eight seconds. 
Their owner, Mr. Balch, of Boston, was 
urged to send them over to England as 
illustrative of the American education 
of the horse, Prices range from 200 
dollars up to 12,000 dollars for a trot- 
ting horse. Here, in the distant country, 
600 dollars to 1,000 dollars is frequently 
obtained for a promising trotter. All 
around the State lie the trotting courses, 
where purses ranging from 100 to 1,000 
dollars are carried off. The trotting 
matches bring out an enthusiasm from 
all classes of the people that nothing 
else will. “Give me the nigger minstrel, 
and a circus, and a trotting match,” says 
the farmer, “and I’m full.” Bets always 
go with a race, and the Yankee loves to 
enforce any assertion with the offer of a 
wager. In the winter, trotting matches 
are held on the ice. The ponds, lake- 


lets, and rivers, are thronged with teams. 
Lake Dunmore, near the town of Salis- 
bury, is a favourite rendezvous, having 


an unbroken sheet of ice four miles in 
extent, and a mile in width. The 
sleighs, and sledges, and flights of boys 
on skates, make an exhilarating tableau 
at such an event. The children, from 
their earliest years, practise skating ; and, 
on their little carts, or sleds, mounted 
on shafts that turn up at the extremities 
like a skate, race down the snow hills 
and frozen roads eight or ten at a time, 
as a winter pastime. The young beggars 
relish a tumble and roll in the snow 
with uncommon good humour. There 
is much excitement, noise, and outcry at 
a trot on the ice, especially among the 
Irish section of the community, but 
little or no visible drunkenness. The 
meet is for business, for the stakes, and 
for settlement of the bets ; and festivity 
only comes, if it ever comes, after- 
wards, The advent of snow is looked 
for anxiously. ‘Good sleighing time” 
is relished by everybody, with or without 
ateam. Occasionally asleigh, to accom- 
modate twenty, or even thirty, passen- 
gers, may be seen with six or eight 
horses drawing it. And the school 
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children come in for a treat in riding 
excursions over the snow, to which the 
hotel-keeper or liveryman, who has his 
customers amongst their parents, has 
invited them. The bells attached to the 
horses and to the sides of the sleighs 
sound cheerfully in the crisp air, and 
occasionally the horses’ heads will be 
garnished with a plume of cock’s feathers. 
The robes and leg-wrappers of the skins 
of buffalo, bear, wolf, fox, skunk even, 
are very handsome, and are tastefully 
lined with coloured cloths—scarlet, blue, 
and green. The children are omnipo- 
tent. In the costumes of both boys 
and girls, the French and German cut 
and use of colour have been added to 
the soberer English style. Fancy cos- 
tume, @ la militaire and a la marine, has 
travelled up here, especially since the 
war. The small, rising population with 
which I am acquainted, and which I see 
around, is blessed with good looks, and 
seems to be robust and strong, in spite 
of the overwhelming appetite for candy, 
and sugar, and sweets of every descrip- 
tion. Their manners have to be im- 
proved, especially indoors, where the 
fashion of having the head covered has 
been taught them by their elders. The 
tone of voice in ordinary speaking by 
the lads, is very brusque and indifferent, 
as if the child disliked having to utter 
any pleasant salutation, and preferred, 
as it does by instinct, to be left alone. 
With all of them the spirit of self-asser- 
tion is marked, strong, and decided, and 
they aim to be little men and women as 
soon as they can walk and speak. In 
my opinion, the custom of associating 
them together in the general school, 
irrespective of sexes, is not a wholesome 
one. Up to the age of six years, no 
harm can come of it, but after that this 
precious freedom should be restrained. 
It is beginning to be felt in everything 
in this whole country, that people, young 
and old, can be too free. 

You will smile when I recapitulate 
the independent diversions of the little 
township in which I am recording these 
impressions. We have the parties, de- 
cided Montagues and Capulets, antago- 
nists and rivals, on two sides of the 
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river, which runs through the town. 
We have the Republican, and its shades 
and divisions of like and dislike, the 
Democratic, and the Old Whig party in 
politics. There are the Catholic section, 
the Congregational following, the Bap- 
tist congregation, the Methodist com- 
munity, the Episcopal believers, all with 
very certain ideas about the errors, de- 
ficiencies, and bigotry of their rivals in 
faith and works. They are not to be 
combined, though the Congregational, 
Baptist, and Methodist have a monthly 
meeting, at which the three respective 
ministers assist. There is an assured 
distrust of each other with all this fair 
seeming. Then there are two banks, 
each with its clients; and the three 
wealthiest men have independent sup- 
porters, who care not to come together, 
save upon compulsion or at a public 
meeting, which is half a riot. The im- 
mediate population of the town, apart 
from the outlying community, which is 
scattered over a circuit—say three miles 
distant from the main street—does not 
exceed 1,500 souls, men, women, and 
children. All the narrow, odd, self- 
sufficiency of a country village ingrained, 
is not ameliorated by this separate action 
and opinion. As the Congregationalist 
minister, too, phrased the condition of 
the people to me, ‘‘ Everybody here 
thinks himself as good as his neighbour, 
and a little better.” 

Brick houses are uncommon ; stone, 
of course, more so. Occasionally you 
will meet with a marble-fronted house, 
if there is a quarry hard by. The 
apartments in most of them are roomy 
and cheerful; the furniture a curious 
medley of old and new, made of the 
walnut and chestnut and pine woods, 
sometimes ornamented with hickory, and 
butter-nut, a bright, hard yellow wood. 
There is a pleasant fashion of adding a 
piazza outside, rather thana porch merely, 
to the houses hereabouts. The generality 
of these homely erections are of wood, 
with shingle roofs long drawn, with 
gables and corners, set up as it were to 
the liking of the owner. The aspect of 
most of them is quaint and striking, 
and, hardly one being of the same pat- 
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tern as its neighbour, is by no means 
common or uninviting. Hereabouts the 
residents are fond of gardens, and culti- 
vate flowers out of doors considerably. 
Patches of grass land—it would be a 
mockery to call them lawns—are used 
for croquet ; and, in spite of the rugged, 
shabby ground, the game is popular. 
Dwarf evergreens are not much in vogue, 
but the Norway spruce and Austrian 
pine are rather preferred for planting. 
Indoors there is a graceful fashion of 
training English ivy in pots around the 
room ; rustic baskets, fern cases, and 
plants on a movable stand may also 
be frequently seen. But in most country 
houses there is one general apartment 
that serves for all uses, whilst the other 
rooms, furnished as costly as the host or 
hostess can afford, are rarely visited. In 
a noble looking house fronting my hotel, 
standing on half-an-acre of ground, the 
occupants live entirely in the kitchen, 
see no company, and yet their principal 
room is flanked with a conservatory. 
Talking of houses, lo! here is one 
being dragged down the hard slippery 


snow on the road in front of my window 


by a score of oxen. It is a timber 
mansion twenty feet high or more, with 
two storeys, and four windows in front 
and behind, and having a door with a 
porch. The boys of the town are in 
ecstasy, and aid the drivers of the oxen 
with shouts and gesticulations. In a 
dull, heavy, reckless fashion the poor 
beasts drag their burden on some one 
hundred yards at a time and then stop 
to take breath. It is certainly a droll 
sight to watch this moving fabric, in- 
habited but yesterday. Now it occupies 
the road, and scares all the teams of 
horses in the sleighs that approach it. 
It is nearing the lane where it is to rest, 
it has safely turned the corner of the 
street, owing to the invincible order of 
the drivers, and the usual tranquillity 
reigns. When I visited it subsequently, 
its change of site had not visibly dis- 
composed a plank or a timber. And 
being perched alongside another tene- 
ment of the same description on rising 
ground, it had a well-to-do, fresh, cheer- 
ful look, such as it had never enjoyed 
N 
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previously in one of the main streets, 
enclosed with more striking and newer 
edifices. The contractor for the moving 
of this residence told me he frequently 
had similar jobs, and would move any 
house in the town if he “ were well paid 
enough.” “And I don’t own a horse, 
neither, and perhaps I’m as well off as 
men that look down on me; I shall be 
as good as the best when my mother’s 
dowry is settled.” Heaven bless the 
hopefulness of the man ; his mother was 
eighty-nine ; he had her, and a sister, 
and the widow and two children of a 
deceased brother, to maintain, and his 
energy was quite reviving to encounter. 

There is evidently no rule of manners 
or habits, or tastes. Art is utterly un- 
known, and they are indifferent to it. 
Hospitality is exercised, as it were, like 
an impulse. You dine at the house of 
a friend, and an hour or so after your 
meal, it is right that you should retire, 
even if you repeat your visit in the 
evening. Perhaps they readily get tired 
of each other. The host rarely knows, 


or considers, or intends to consider, how 
to amuse his guest. 


Accomplishments 
are not much practised even by the wife 
and daughters. And the husband is 
thinking of his business or his specula- 
tions. And if you are outside of these, 
you will have to entertain him as well 
as yourself. The inquisitiveness saves 
them a little. Questions are infinitely 
asked about English manners and cus- 
toms ; and they are also often asked in 
a half disdainful fashion, as though the 
smartness and practical character, and 
superiority of the New Englander must 
be always evident in comparison with 
the characteristics of the Old Englander. 
Yet their generosity, which so pleases 
them, is very striking. A fallen man is 
readily helped, unless he is a notorious 
idler and ne’er-do-well. There is a town 
farm, on which the destitute are em- 
ployed, and by which they are supported. 
The mendicant class is extinct as a class. 
But the lahouring folk will take money 
if it is offered them, though with a hesi- 
tation that is more becoming than greedi- 
ness, They practise borrowing food, 
fruit, and implements, vehicles and 
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horses, &c., in the primitive fashion of 
early settlers, And they give, especially 
the women portion of the household, to 
their poorer neighbours whatever they 
may be possessed of, and do so as an 
instinct. 

Payment of money by the male agri- 
culturist, all over the world, is assuredly 
a suffering, and in the plainest language, 
a blood-letting to him. But here his 
tenacity is a very proverb. He hates to 
part with his greenbacks, as this greasy 
paper currency is always termed. He 
will inquire, and go away, and return, 
and inquire, and hang about, and in- 
quire again—touching any article he has 
to purchase again and again. Then he 
will take credit—a long credit, and if 
by mere accident he can settle the bill 
with goods, hay, corn, butter, cheese, 
eggs, stock, or the like, he has achieved 
the summit of earthly felicity. Gene- 
rally better educated than his compeer 
in the old country, he also seems to 
have advanced in stinginess and a love 
of hoarding that is almost indescribable. 
Perhaps, after all, it is a love of power 
which dictates avarice. A sloven in his 
homestead and its yards, and barns, and 
fields; a sloven in personal appearance 
—wearing clothes patched, soiled, torn, 
and stained with weather and toil of 
half a century; one of these country 
farmers, reputed to be of good means, 
solid, sufficient, has to me frequently 
been a sore puzzle. Thoroughly ready 
to swap or drive a bargain, it is amazing 
to see what life possesses the inert, 
slouching, silent heap of old clothes, 
when he is engaged in a “ trade.” What 
is his delight, solace, amusement, recrea- 
tion, “ recuper abiat” recompense, amidst 
all his hard labour, exposure to heat 
and cold, and increasing self-denial ? 
The greenback—the well-thumbed, half- 
legible, crumpled, smirched, and ragged 
greenback—which he can stow away 
more easily than gold. More than once 
I have heard of one of these secretive 
old hoarders carrying five thousand 
dollars and more about his person, in a 
pocket-book that a French chiffonier 
would pass by on a dust-heap. 

There is not much appreciation of 
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“art” in the family ; though there is a 
pretty fair sale for chromos and litho- 
graphs of familiar subjects, poultry, 
cattle, flowers, and fruit. Not one ina 
thousand knows the difference between 
a lithograph and an engraving ; prints 
are termed engravings indiscriminately. 
Two or three portfolios carried by the 
pedlars of prints from Boston, Albany, 
and New York, contained very ordinary 
lithographs of modern pictures, with 
here and there portraits of Napoleon, 
Bismarck, and the Emperor of Germany, 
and female heads as studies: the im- 
pressions were very coarse and blurred, 
but the pedlars assured me they should 
get them all off their hands with a little 
patience and flattery. Native talent in 
sketching and colouring flounders about 
in so dense a fog that it arrives usually 
at the point at which it set out. Nor 
does the study of music fare very much 
better: vocalists are employed in the 
church choirs, but the less that is said 
of these the better. Occasionally a 


sweet voice is to be met with, but its 
owner is quite satisfied with what little 


training has been achieved, and makes 
but little further progress. Of course 
the possession of a pianoforte is a step 
in life, though it may not be opened in 
the family from one month’s end to 
another. As for the esteem in which 
the artist is held, when he strays this 
way, that may be gathered from a little 
honest narrative, just told me by a cre- 
dible authority. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of the German professors of 
music from Boston had been induced to 
give, during his summer sojourn, a pub- 
lic concert here, which was according to 


rule highly commended in the news-_ 


paper. <A few days after, as he was 
hurrying to the railway depdt, a house- 
holder, raking in his garden in his shirt 
sleeves, stopped his labours and cried, 
“Hi! Mister, here. Come and give us 
a tune. The pianny’s indoors.” There 
are several musical associations in Ver- 
mont, but the value of their exercises 
is not perceptible in this district. At 
the concerts at which I have been pre- 
sent, the singers of any credit were from 
Boston, which has, as is well known, 
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high rank in its patronage and encourage- 
ment of music. The “ Boston Musie 
School” has been mentioned as an illus- 
tration of the honest resolve to promote 
music in its educational, rather than in 
its sensational, regard. It furnishes a 
complete musical education, as it an- 
nounces, practical and theoretical, to all 
its students. The Vermont associations 
make a parade and frequent proclama- 
tion of what they intend to do, but their 
members at the “conventions” cut a 
very sorry figure as artists or amateurs, 
though of course the press—the local 
press—never ceases to utter laudation 
as liberally as possible. It is impossible 
for criticism to be lower than it is in 
these local newspapers. Their writers 
fulsomely praise any performance ; and 
are so approachable that the humblest 
aspirant may secure a favourable notice 
if due attention is paid by interviewing 
the editor and his associates. Mostly a 
commentary will be prepared by some- 
one interested in the entertainment, be 
it what it may, and inserted without 
alteration. Nothing is too familiar for 
Scriblerus. Here is a column of “ minor 
items” to look over, condensed from a 
daily paper of large circulation, casually 
taken up, established some seventy 
years. “An Odd rellows’ festival” is 
announced to come off at “one of the 
best hotels in New England, where the 
landlady never fails to present the best, 
richest, and latest viands of the season 
on the tables for the guests. A good 
time and a good supper are sure” for 
all who go there. “The latest and 
richest variety of costumes” will be at 
the service of a Bal Masqué of the 
Bizarre Club. George F. Train is ad- 
vertised to lecture, and the editor writes 
—‘ His extensive travels and political 
enthusiasm have made him a wide repu- 
tation throughout the world.” ‘The 
maple cream” at a confectionery store, 
“though a little in advance of the sea- 
son, is splendid.” The post-office under 
the charge “of a gallant and able de- 
fender of his country,” is one of “the 
handsomest and best kept in the State.” 
The entertainments presented by some 
travelling minstrels “ abounding in the 
nN 2 
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choicest music, and brimful of the keen- 
est wit and wry humour, are always 
looked forward to by our community 
with the most pleasurable anticipations.” 
In fact, criticism is but advertising with 
these Rhadamanthuses. The Vew York 
Tribune told the exact truth in the 
assertion that “‘ nothing is more common 
than for persons, otherwise sensible and 
upright, to enter a newspaper office with 
requests which are dishonourable to 
those who make them and insulting to 
those to whom they are made.” 

Here we pause. Of the social life 


of this section of Vermont there yet 
remains the local government and the 
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common school to be treated of, both 
characteristic of a people who, if any- 
thing, have too much liberty. 

The school and the territory of the 
United States, to my mind, are its most 
unexampled blessings—the land to be 
worked, and the school where he who 
lists may be taught to work. Region 
and soil under every variety of climate 
is owned by this great republic ; but its 
proudest distinction is, that wherever 
its citizens plant themselves, they rear 
the public school, free to all, and recog- 
nizing no distinctions save those won by 
skill and industry, and the ardour of 
self-improvement. 





HYMN FOR WHITSUNDAY (June 1). 


Tre Veni Sancte Spiritus, the most beautiful of all Latin hymns, ascribed to 
Robert the Pious, King of France, in the 11th century, is appointed in the 
Roman Church for Whitsuntide, and in Luther's “ Form of Ordination” (Daniel’s 
“Thesaurus Hymnologicus,” ii. 36, v. 69—71). In the accompanying translation 
the attempt has been made, whilst preserving as far as possible a verbal and 
rhythmical likeness to the original, to bring out the deeper meaning which 
belongs to the words when considered as describing the purely spiritual aspect 
of Christianity. PS % | 


Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
Et emitte ccelitus 
Lucis tue radium. 
Veni, Pater pauperum, 
Veni, Dator munerum, 
Veni, Lumen cordium : 


Consolator optime, 

Dulcis hospes anime, 
Dulce refrigerium : 

In labore requies, 

In stu temperies, 
In fletu solatium. 


O lux beatissima, 
leple cordis intima 
Tuorum fidelium. 
Sine tuo numine 
Nihil est in homine, 
Nihil est innoxium. 


Lava quod est sordidum, 
Riga quod est aridum, 


Sana quod est saucium : 


Flecte quod est rigidum, 
Fove quod est languidum, 
Rege quod est devium. 


Da tuis fidelibus 
In te confidentibus 
Sacrum septenarium ; 
Da virtutis meritum, 
Da salutis exitum, 
Da perenne gaudium. 


Come, Holy Spirit, from above, 
And from the realms of light and love 
Thine own bright rays impart. 
Come, Father of the fatherless, 
Come, Giver of all happiness, 
Come, Lamp of every heart. 


O Thou, of comforters the best, 

O Thou, the soul’s most welcome guest, 
O Thou, our sweet repose, 

Our resting place from life’s long care, 

Our shadow from the world’s fierce glare, 
Our solace in all woes, 


O Light divine, all light excelling, 
Fill with Thyself the inmost dwelling 
Of souls sincere and lowly : 
Without Thy pure divinity, 
Nothing in all humanity, . 
Nothing is strong or holy. 


Wash out each dark and sordid stain— 
Water each dry and arid plain, 
Raise up the bruised reed. 
Enkindle what is cold and chill, 
Relax the stiff and stubborn will, 
Guide those that guidance need. 


Give to the good, who find in Thee 
The Spirit’s perfect liberty, 
Thy sevenfold power and love. 
Give virtue strength its crown to win, 
Give struggling souls their rest from sin, 
Give endless peace above. 





HYMN ON THE ACCESSION (June 20): FOR 
NATIONAL BLESSINGS. 


An Accommodation of Milton's Version of the 136th Psaln. 


Ler us with a gladsome mind 

Praise the Lord, for He is kind! 
Long our island throne has stood, 
Planted on the ocean flood ; 

Crown’d with rock, and girt with sea, 
Home and refuge of the free: 

For His mercies aye endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind! 
On that island throne have sate 
Alfred’s goodness, Edward’s state ; 
Princely strength and queenly grace, 
Lengthened line of royal race: 

For His mercies aye endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 

Praise the Lord, for He is kind! 
Round that throne have stood of old 
Seers and statesmen, firm and bold ; 
Burleigh’s wisdom, Hampden’s fire, 
Chatham’s force in son and sire: 
For His mercies aye endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 

Praise the Lord, for He is kind: 
Him, in homely English tongue, 

Epic lay and lyric song, 
Shakespeare’s myriad-minded verse, 
Milton’s heavenward strains, rehearse : 
For His mercies aye endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind! 
Soldiers tried in every clime, 
Sailors famous through all time,— 
Hands of iron, hearts of oak, 
Fresh from their Creator’s stroke,— 
These His gifts for aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 





Hymn on the Accession: for National Blessings, 


Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind! 
Science, with her thousand eyes, 
Sunless mine and starlit skies 
Probes and pierces far and near, 
Man’s estate to guide and cheer: 
For His mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind! 
Hither, in our heathen night, 
Came of yore the Gospel light ; 
By the Saviour’s sacred story 
‘Angles’ turned to angels’ glory: 
For His mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind! 
Rustic churchyard, lordly pile, 
Studious cloister, crowded aisle, 
Lady chapel, gorgeous shrine, 

All proclaim with voice divine 
That Thy mercies still endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind! 
Breaking with a gracious hand 
Ancient error’s subtle band ; 
Opening wide the sacred page, 
Kindling hope in saint and sage : 
For His mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind! 
Give us homes serene and pure, 
Settled freedom, laws secure ; 
Truthful lips and minds sincere, 
Faith and love that cast out fear: 
For Thy mercies aye endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 

Praise the Lord, for He is kind! 
Grant that Light and Life divine 
Long on England’s shores may shine ; 
Grant that People, Church, and Throne 
May in all good deeds be one: 

For Thy mercies aye endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


A. P. Sraney. 





THE TRAVELLER'S 


[Tue following List has been compiled 
for travellers anxious to make the best 
use of their time abroad. Curious and 
interesting events are often missed from 
not knowing when they occur. The 
writer went to Naples a few years ago 
to see the “liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius” on the 19th to 26th 
September. By waiting till December 
he might have included in one journey 
of very little more extent, the great 
Festa of the year at Loreto (Dec. 10), 
the “ liquefaction ” at Naples (Dec. 16), 
and Christmas Day at Rome—two of 
which events he missed merely for want 
of some such list as that now given. 
It is hoped that the somewhat unusual 
appearance of such a calendar in Mac- 
millan will be pardoned by its readers 
for the sake of the end it seeks to gain. 
Every care has been taken to ensure 
accuracy in the dates, but mistakes will 
inevitably occur in a first attempt, and 
the writer will be glad to receive cor- 
rections or suggestions for use in a 
republication next year, should the 
calendar meet with approval.—Epitor 
WH. M.) 


I, IMMOVEABLE. 


January. 


1. The Circumcision. Papal Chapel at 
the Sistine ;' drawing for patron 
saints at Sta. Maria in Campi- 
telli, Rome. 

Commencement of a fair at Leipzic. 
General holiday in Paris ; great dis- 
play of étrennes. 

2. Festival in the Alhambra ; anniver- 


sary of the Catholic conquest of 


Granada. 


1 “Papal Chapel” signifies the presence of 
the Pope, ‘Cardinals’ Chapel” the presence 
of the Cardinals, at High Mass or Vespers. 
The Pope himself says mass only thrice a year 
—on Easter Day, Christmas Day, and June 29. 
It must be remembered that since Rome has 
been occupied by Victor Emmanuel her festi- 
vals have lost their brilliancy, and in many 
instances have been suspended. 


CALENDAR. 


. Fair of the Befano, St. Eustachio, 
Rome. 

. The Epiphany. Procession in the 
Ara Ceeli Church, and benedic- 
tion with the Santo Bambino 
from the top of the steps; ser- 
vices in different languages and 
with various rituals, at the Pro- 
paganda Church and Sant’ An- 
drea della Valle, throughout the 
Octave. 

. Ste. Gudule, Festival at Ste. Gu- 
dule, Brussels. 

. St. Anthony’s Day. Blessing of 
horses, mules, and cattle at Sant’ 
Antonio, Rome ; with a popular 
festival also, at San Antonio, 
Madrid ; and, after a procession 
of mules round the church, at 
San Antonio, Barcelona. 

Festival of St. Anthony, Padua. 

. Chair of St. Peter. Pontifical Mass 
and procession of the Pope in 
St. Peter’s, Rome. 

(January 6 in Old Style. Epi- 
phany of the Greek Church.) 
Fair at Kharkoff, South Russia. 

Fair at Orel, south of Moscow, lasts 
till February 1. 

A crucifix blessed by the Greek 
bishops and priests on the shore 
of the Bosphorus, then thrown 
in the sea to be dived for. 

. St. Sebastian. Festival at San 
Sebastiano ; popular féte of the 
Miraculous Medal at Sant’ An- 
drea della Valle, Rome. 

zl. Festival of St. Meinrad at Einsie- 
deln, in Switzerland. 

St. Agnes’ Day. Two lambs blessed 
at Sta. Agnese, Rome. 

. Festival of San Ildefonso, at 
Toledo. 

. Conversion of St. Paul. Chains 
exhibited at San Paolo, Rome. 

. Festival of St. Francis de Sales at 
Annecy. 

A fair held in this month on the ice, 

at Nijni Novgorod. 
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February. 


1. St. Ignatius. Illumination of the 
subterranean church of San 
Clemente, Rome, where he lies. 

2. The Purification. Procession with 
candles at St. Peter’s, Rome. 

5 to 10. Festival of Sta. Agata, Cata- 
nia, Sicily. 

9. Festival of Ste. Appolline at Lou- 
vain. 

. Musical festival commemorating the 
birth of Grétry, at Lidge. 

. Festival of St. Eulalia, Barcelona. 

. Illumination round the miraculous 
pillar, Cathedral of Zaragoza. 

. Festival of St. Marta, Astorga. 


March. 

. Festival of San Hiscio, at Tarifa, 
Gibraltar. 

. Sta. Francesca Romana. Féte at 
the Tor de Specchi, and at the 
Casa degli Esercizj, Rome. 

. Festival of St. Gregory, at San 
Gregorio, Rome. 

. “Fiesta de las reliquias,” Oviedo. 

. Festival of St. Joseph, at Badajos. 

Féte in San Giuseppe, Rome. 
. The Annunciation. Papal Chapel, 
Sta. Maria sopra Minerva, Rome. 
Festival at the Annunziata Church, 
Florence. 
“Kermesse de Messine,” at Mons. 
Festival at Tinos: pilgrimages from 
all parts of Greece. 


April. 
. Festival of San Vincente at Valencia. 
. St. George’s Day. Festival, flower 
fair, and tournaments, at Barce- 
lona. 
Exposition of relics, San Giorgio in 
Velabro, Rome. 
A fair commences at Augsburg, last- 
ing a fortnight. 
Also St. Adalbert’s Day. Great fair 
at Gniessen, in Prussian Poland. 
25. St. Mark. Procession of clergy 
from San Marco to St. Peter's, 
Rome. 
Festival at Venice. 
25 to 27. Fair of Mairena, Seville. 
26. Translation of Sta. Leocadia. Festi- 
val at Toledo. 


185. 


Pilgrimages to Genazzano in the 
Sabine Hills. 

30. Festival of St. Catherine at Siena, 
and at the Minerva, Rome. 

On the second Thursday in April, a 
Swiss celebration of the victory. of 
Niifels, on the battle-field. 

Fairs are held in this month at Seville 
and at Alessandria. 

May. 

. Popular holiday in the Augarten, 

Vienna. 

Fair at Xeres, Spain. 

Pilgrimage to St. Walpurga’sChurch, 
Eichstadt, Bavaria. 

Processions at Russon, in Belgium :. 
Tournai, and Haeckeldover. 

. “Dos de Maio,” political festival 
at Madrid. 

. Invention Holy Cross ; relics carried 
in procession through Milan. 

Relics exposed at Santa Croce, 
Rome. 

. (St. George’s Day, April 23 0.8.) 
Festival of St. George’s Monas- 
tery in the Crimea. 

Fair at Elisavetgrad, Russia. 

. Pilgrimage to St. Michael’s Church, 

Manfredonia, Naples. 
Féte of San Michele, Tivoli. 

15. Festival of San Isidro, Madrid ; 
“ Romeria,” singing, dancing. 

16 to 24. Festival of St. John Nepomuk 
at Prague; concourse of pil- 
grims ; Mass on the great bridge. 

16. Pilgrimage to the house of St. John 
Nepomuk, near Pilsen. 

20. Horse Fair at Ronda, near Gibraltar. 

25. Pilgrimage to Santiago de Pefialva, 
in the “Vierzo,” province of 
Leon, Spain. 

26. San Filippo Neri. Papal Chapel, 
Chiesa Nuova, Rome: his rooms 
shown. 

30. Military Mass and exposition of 
the body of St. Ferdinand in 
Seville Cathedral. 

First Sunday in May.—Miracle of 
St. Januarius, Naples. Feast of the 
translation of his relics. 

Pilgrimages at Louvain. 

First Monday in May.—Festival in 
Bruges. 
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First Friday in May.—Sham battle 
fought by the women of Jaca, in the 
Pyrenees. 

Last Monday in May or first Mon- 
day in June.—Procession of the ‘lra- 
montana, Figueras, Asturias. 


June. 


5 to 7. Fair at Granada. 

13. Festival of San Antonio, Madrid. 

15. Sailing of the fleet of herring-boats 
from Vlaardinger, Rotterdam. 
Through the eight Sundays of 
the fishing season sermons are 
preached on sea-shore in Riigen. 

. Once in every three years the “ Féte 
de la luminara” at Pisa, with 
illuminations, 

Festival “du sacré cceur” at Mar- 
seille, commemorating the cessa- 
tion of a great plague. 

. Festival of San Ciriaco and Sta. 
Paula, at Malaga. 

. Eve of St. John Baptist, or Mid- 
summer Day. Bonfires in Nor- 
way. 

Pilgrimage to St. Jean du Doigt, 
Brittany. 

Fireworks and races of bare-backed 
horses, at Florence. 

. St. John Baptist. Chariot races, 
High Mass in cathedral, and 
illuminations, at Florence. 

Papal Chapel, San Giovanni Late- 
rano, Rome. 

Festival-day at Seville, at Zaragoza, 
and at Toledo. 

Relics of St. John carried in pro- 
cession in Genoa Cathedral. 

Horse Fair at Leon. 

(O.S8. June 12.) Fair at Berdichef, 
South Russia. 

. Festival of St. Vigilius, at Trent. 

28. Eve of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Vespers in Papal Chapel at St. 
Peter’s; illumination of the 
dome. 

The pilgrimage for Maria Zell leaves 
Vienna. 

29, St. Peter and St. Paul. High Mass 
by the Pope in St. Peter's ; ex- 
position of relics at San Giovanni 
in Laterano; fireworks and giran- 
dvles on Monte Pincio. 
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The Mamertine prisons illuminated 
through the Octave. 
Swiss wrestling match at Schupf- 
heim. 
29 to July 18. Fair at Pamplona, 
Navarre. 

The Miracle Play at Ober Ammergau, 
which occurs every ten years, begins on 
the first Sunday in June, and is con- 
tinued each Sunday till the end of 
September. It takes place next in 1880. 


July. 


6. Pilgrimage returns to Vienna from 
Maria Zell. 

2 to 4. Festival of the Madonna dell’ 
Orto, Rapallo, on the Riviera ; 
illuminations on the coast. 

4. Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. 

6. (June 24, O.S.) Festival at Boujah, 
near Smyrna, commencing on 
the previous evening. 

Horse Fair at Nijni Novgorod. 

7. Festival of St. Firmin, Pamplona ; 

procession of “los gigantes.” 

(June 25, 0.8.) Fair held round the 
Cathedral of the Nativity, at 
Murom, Russia. 

8. Commemoration of the victory of 
Sempach, on the battle-field. 

9 to 12. (June 27 to 30.) Fair at the 
monastery of Walaam, Lake 
Ladoga. 

10 to 24. Once in every seven years, ex- 
hibition of the “grandes reliques” 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, relics sent by 
Haroun to Charlemagne. Next 
year of exhibition, 1874. 

11 to 15. Festival of Sta. Rosalia, Pa- 
lermo. Illuniination of the cathe- 
dral on the 15th. 

14. (July 2, O.S.) Festival of the mira- 
culous image at Riazan, south of 
Moscow. 

16 and following Sunday. Festival of 
the Virgin del Carmen, San- 
tander. 

20 to August 8. Fair at Sinigaglia, on 
the coast above Ancona. 


21 to August 1. Festival of the great 
Convent of Assisi. 
22. Pilgrimage to a little church on the 
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Rigi, followed by wrestling, 
jodeling, &c. 
(July 10, O.S.) Great fair at Pol- 
tava, Russia, lasting for a month. 
25. St. James. Festival at Santiago de 
Compostella, at Barcelona, and 
throughout Spain. 
Country festivals and bonfires in 
Swabia and in Switzerland. 
31. S. Ignatius Loyola. Festival at 
the Gesi, Rome. 
Festival at Escalonilla, Estrema- 
dura. 
. 31 and August 1. Pilgrimages from 
Smyrna to the Convent of Elias. 

First Sunday in July.—Festival of 
St. Rombauld, Malines. 

Second Sunday.—Festival at Louvain. 
Kermesse at Ghent. 

Sunday following July 15.—Proces- 
sion of the miraculous wafer, in Ste. 
Gudule, at Brussels. 

Last Sunday in July.—Procession at 
Furnes, in Belgium. 

Swiss wrestling matches are held on 
the Sunday following July 6th, at Seealp, 
on the Sunday following July 25th at 
Batersalp, and on the 26th at Sachsen 
and on the Engstenalp. 

In this month a great fair is held at 
Tarascon, on the Rhone, opposite Beau- 
caire. 

Throughout July the “Turnervereine” 
hold their meetings in Germany. 

Late in the month the “ Kermesse” 
is held in Brussels. 

Throughout the month numerous 
pilgrimages to St. Anne d’Auray, in 
Brittany. 

Every five years a festival of the guilds 
is held in Malines; it wili next occur 
in 1874. 

In July of this year a great “ Sianger- 
fest” is to be held at Lucerne, in a 
colossal temporary theatre. 


August. 

The great fair of Nijni Novgorod is 
best visited at the end of August ; it 
lasts from about July 27 to Septem- 
ber 22 (July 15 to September 10, O.5.). 

1, St. Peter’s Chains. Festival at San 

Pietro in Vincoli, Rome. 
1 and 2. Great festival at Assisi. 
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4. St. Dominic, Féte at the Minerva, 
Rome. 

5. Sta. Maria ad Nives. Cardinals’ 
Chapel in Sta. Maria Maggiore, 
Rome. White flowers showered 
from the roof of the Borghese 
Chapel during the function. 

6. Festival at Oviedo and at Avila. 

10. Féte des drapiers, Vire, Normandy. 

San Lorenzo. Féte in his churches. 

12 or 14. Pilgrimage from Gratz to 
Maria Zell. 
15. Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

High Mass in presence of the Pope, 
at Sta. Maria Maggiore, Rome : 
benediction from the balcony. 

Pilgrimage to Monte di Roccia, Susa. 

Pilgrimage to Sta. Maria delle 
Grazie, near Mantua. 

Pilgrimage to the Sacro Monte, 
Varallo, Piemont. 

Festival at Church of the Madonna 
di Soviore, Spezia. 

Festival at Capodimonte, Naples. 

Pilgrimage to Massa Lubrense, 
Sorrento. 

Féte de la Vara, Messina. 

Decorations and musical services, 
Florence, 

Great festival throughout Spain. 

Fair at Xerez, Spain. 

Festival at Tinos; pilgrimages there 
from Greece. 

Great festival of Notre Dame de 
la Garde, Marseille. The silver 
statue is carried into the town 
the previous evening on sailors’ 
shoulders; taken through the 
streets on August 15 in solemn 
procession; and next day the 
sailors bear it back to the Chapel, 
with “stations” by the way. 

. Horse races at Siena, Italy. 

. Festival of Sta. Agata, Catania, 
Sicily. 

. Festival of St. Stephen of Hungary, 
at Pesth. 

Festivals of St. Greiras and St. 
Roque, near Gibraltar. 

» Exposition of St. Ferdinand’s body, 
and military music, in Seville 
Cathedral. 

. Commemoration at Basle of the 
battle of St. Jacques. 
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27. Festival of St. Teresa in Spain. 
(August 15, O.S.) Festival in 
Cathedral of the Assumption, 
Moscow. 
Fair at Berdichef, Russia. 
Festival at Bournabat, near Smyrna. 
28, 29. (August 16,17,0.S.) Festival 
at Troitska Monastery, Moscow. 

First Sunday in August.—Festival 
at Ypres. 

Swiss wrestling matches—August 10, 
at Rigi Kaitbad and the Tann Alp; 
15, at Mont Joli; first Sunday in the 
month at Meyringen, and at the Wen- 
gern Alp; second and last Sundays at 
Ennetegg. 

Sunday following August 15.—Ker- 
messe at Antwerp. The Giant carried 
through the town on Rubens’ Car. 

In this month, festival of the Pane- 
gyris in Mitylene. 

On August 17, 18, and 19 of this year, 
the Schumann Festival will be held at 
Bonn. 

Late in August, or early in September, 
“ Raft-parties” in the Black Forest at 
Wildbad and other places. 


September. 


1. Blessing of fennel at the altar of 
St. Gil, Xativa, Spain. 

1 to 19. Fair at Lugo, Ravenna. 

4. Pilgrimage to Rosalien Capelle, 
near Vienna. 

Pilgrimage to Mt. Pellegrino, near 
Palermo. 

. Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 
Papal Chapel, Sta. Maria del 
Popolo, Rome. 

Festival on the Superga, Turin. 

Festival at Varallo; procession up 
the Calvary. 

Pilgrimage to the Sanctuary of N. 
Donna dei fiori, at Bra, south of 
Turin. 

Festival at Florence—“rificolone,” 
and decoration of street altars. 

Fair at Locarno, on Lago Maggiore. 

Festival at Piedigrotta, Naples. 

Festival at St. Ulrich, among the 
Dolomites. 

Pilgrimage to Nra. Senora de Cova- 
donga, in the Asturias. 
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Pilgrimage to the miraculous image 
of the Pena de Francia, near 
Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Pilgrimage to the Cueva Santa, 
Aleubas, Valencia. 

Processions and open-air Mass at 
Vienna. 

8 to 10. Festival of N. Sra. de Fuen- 
santa, Cordova. 

9, Viennese popular holiday to Maria 
Brunn. 

14. Festival of the Engel Weihe, with 
open-air Mass and illuminations 
at Einsiedeln. 

Festival at the Cruz de Sobrarve, 
Pyrenees. 

17. Festival of St. Lambert, Miinster 
Cathedral. 

19 to 26. Miracle and great Feast of St. 
Januarius, Naples. 

20 to 30. Fair at Valladolid. 

20 to Oct. 12. (Sept. 8 to 31, O.S.) 
Fair at Orel, south of Moscow. 

21. Fair at Reinosa, Burgos. 

22. Festival at the Abbey of St. Moritz, 
Canton Valais, Switzerland. High 
mass and processions ; illumina- 
tions on previous evening. 

23. Festival of Sta. Tecla, at Tarra- 
gona. 

23 to 26. Fétes de Septembre, Brussels. 

On the 23rd a Requiem Mass in 
Ste. Gudule. 

. Festival of St. 
Prague. 

Volksfest at Cannstadt. 

. St. Michael’s Day. Service at St. 
Michael’s Hermitage, Wild- 
kirchli, Appenzell. 

Fair at Leipsic. 

Exposition of the miraculous 
“Forma” at the Escurial. 

Pilgrimage to Liria, Valencia. 

29 to Oct. 5. Fair at Alicante. 

Swiss wrestling matches, first Sunday 
in the month and Sunday following the 
21st, at Ennetegg ; Sept. 29, at Schiipf- 
heim. 

First Sunday in September.—Ker- 
messe at Hal. 

On the second Monday in September 
the Kirmes begins at Amsterdam, lasting 
about a fortnight. The first Saturday 
is the chief day. 


Wenceslaus at 
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October. 


. Day of pilgrimage to Lourdes. 

. Festival of St. Francis at Assisi. 

. Festival of San Froylan, Leon. 

. Festival at Seidekeim, eight miles 

from Smyrna. 

. Festival at Xerez. 

. Festival of the Virgin’s descent, at 

Zaragoza. 
. Exposition of the miraculous 
“Forma” at the Escurial. 
. Festival of San Narciso at Gerona, 
Catalonia. 
29 to Nov. 4. Fair at Moncalieri, near 
Turin. 
31. Eveof All Saints. Visits paid to the 
cemetery of St. Sebastian, Seville. 

First Sunday of October.—Rosary 
Sunday. Great procession from the 
Minerva, Rome. 

** Rosenkranzsonntag ” 
Einsiedelnu. 

Processions in Belgium, at Namur, 
Nivelles, &c. 

A Volksfest begins at Munich, last- 
ing two or three days. 

In the first week of this month a 
Volksfest, lasting two or three days, 
at Wertheim, near Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. 

Sundays and Thursdays in this month, 
popular holidays in Rome, on the Monte 
Testaccio, 

Sunday nearest October 14.—Proces- 
sion of Ste. Angadréme at Beauvais, in 
commemoration of the siege. 

Third Sunday in October.— Kermesse 
of the Emperor Joseph, in Austria. 


Festival at 


November. 


1. All Saints. Crowds visit the Naples 
cemeteries, and the Campo Santo, 
Rome. 

In the confraternity cemeteries at 
Rome, waxen tableaux, life-size, 
in impromptu theatres, represent 
Scripture subjects or scenes from 
the lives of martyrs: exposed all 
through the Octave. 

2 All Souls. Cemeteries at Seville, at 
Barcelona, and throughout Spain, 
much visited, 

Crowds visit Pére la Chaise, Paris. 


23. St. Clement. 
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Graves in Bohemia and in Munich 
decked with flowers and lights. 
Cemeteries in Vienna much visited. 

4. San Carlo Borromeo. Great {éte 
at Milan. 

Papal Chapel, San Carlo al Corso, 
Rome. 

6. Festival at Bremen. 

11 and 25. Days of public shooting on 
the Lake of Albufera, Valencia. 

16. Commemorative service on the 
battle-field of Morgarten, Swit- 
zerland, 

2. St. Cecilia. Festival in Sta. Cecilia, 
Rome, and illumination of cata- 
comb of San Callisto. 

Festival in San 
Clemente, Rome, and illumina- 
tion of the subterranean church. 


December. 


. S. Francis Xavier. Féte at the 
Gest, Rome, and at Sta. Lucia, 
Bologna. 

. Féte of the artillerymen, and mili- 
tary mass at Sta. Maria in Trans- 
pontina, Rome. 

. Festival at Alicante. 

. Immaculate Conception. 
Chapel in Sistine, Rome. 

Through the Octave, solemn dan- 
cing of the Seises in Seville 
Cathedral. 

. (Nov. 27, O.S.) Festival at Kursk. 

. Great Festival at the Santa Casa 
in Loreto. 

. Miracle of St. Januarius, Naples. 
Feast of his “ Patrocinio.” 

. Fair at Barcelona. 

. Christmas Eve, “ Presepe” in every 
church and house in Naples. 

Procession of the Holy Crib in Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, Rome. 

Nocturnal services at the Vatican, 
Sistine Chapel, &c. 

. Christmas Day. High Mass by the 
Pope in St. Peter's. 

Festival of the “ Presepe” at the 
Ara Ceeli. Sermons preached by 
boys daily for ten days after- 
wards, 

. S. Stephen. Popular fete, San 
Stefano Rotondo, Rome. 

. Te Deum, attended by Pope and 
Cardinals, at the Gest, Rome. 


Papal 
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II. .MOVEABLE FESTIVALS. 


Carnival.—At Rome this begins onthe 
Saturday week before Ash Wednesday, 
and lasts to Shrove Tuesday. Masque- 
rades and horse-races each afternoon ; 
lighting and blowing out of the tapers 
on the last evening. 

At Florence, processions, &c. 

At Milan the Carnival lasts till first 
Sunday in Lent, through the “ Ambro- 
sian rite” observed there. 

In Spain the Carnival is best seen at 
Barcelona (where, on the first day of 
Lent “the Carnival is buried”); at 
Malaga ; at Madrid, for three days. At 
Seville, solemn dancing of the Seises in 
the Cathedral. 

In Belgium the Carnival is kept for 
three days before Ash Wednesday at 
Antwerp, Courtrai, &c. The first Sun- 
day in Lent is a great Carnival day at 
Bruges, Grammont, &c. 

In Germany the Carnival is most 
observed at Cologne, and in Bohemia, 
on the three days before Ash Wednes- 
day. At Munich the “ Metzgersprung ” 
on the Monday before Ash Wednesday. 

At Lucerne a curious grotesque pro- 
cession takes place on the Thursday 
before Ash Wednesday. 

Ash Wednesday.—High Mass in St. 
Peter's ; sprinkling of ashes on the 
heads of the Cardinals. 

Third Sunday in Lent.—Exposition 
of relics, and great concourse of people 
at San Lorenzo, Rome, “ Carnevaletto 
delle donne.” 

During Lent, Passion Plays frequent 
at Madrid, and throughout Spain. 

Passion Sunday.—A sermon in the 
open air at Seville. 

Palm Sunday.—The Pope is carried 
into St. Peter’s, consecrates the palms, 
and is carried round the building. 

Tuesday to Thursday in Holy Week.— 
** Foire aux jambons,” Paris. 

Good Friday.—Pergolesi’s “ Stabat 
Mater” sung at the Jesuits’ Church, 
Munich. 

“ Holy Sepulchre” in every church at 
Vienna: great crowds, 

Easter Eve.—Great Court procession 
at Vienna in the Imperial Palace. 

Easter Sunday.—Naples. Pilgrimage 
of Antignano. 


Easter Monday.—Chief day on the 
Prater, Vienna. 

Second Sunday after Easter.—Great 
fair of Leipzig begins, for three weeks. 

In the Rogation Days processions at 
Rome: at Bruges, Nivelles, and through- 
out Belgium. 

Ascension’ Day.—Papal Chapel at St. 
John Lateran, Rome, with the Pope’s 
benediction given from the balcony. 

Gathering of the tribe of the Mara- 
gatos at Astorga; dancing. 

Popular festival at Coire. 

Sunday after Ascension Day.—Festi- 
val at Tell’s Chapel, on the Lake of 
Lucerne. High Mass and _ patriotic 
sermon. Congregation in boats. 

Whit Sunday.—Papal Chapel in Sis- 
tine Chapel, Rome. 

Pilgrimage (during five days) to 
Monte Virgine, near Naples. Peasants’ 
dances at Mercogliano. 

Whit Monday.—Peasants’ ball in the 
Adelsberg caverns (illuminated), 

Peasants’ dances and illuminations 
in the Nebelhéhle Cavern, near Lich- 
tenstein, Wiirtemberg. 

Festival at Toulouse, with processions. 
* Féte des corps saints.” 

Procession at Nivelles, Belgium. 

Whit Tuesday.—Pilgrimage to St. 
Willibrod’s Church, Echternach, Luxem- 
burg. Dancing procession. 

Pilgrimages to Hal, in Belgium. 

The “ Niederrheinische Musikfest” is 
held yearly, at Whitsuntide, in Cologne, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Diisseldorf, or Elberfeld. 
This year it will be at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Trinity Sunday.—Procession of the 
Lumegon at Mons. 

Pilgrimage to Walcourt, Belgium. 


Hoty WErK In Rome. 


Every evening, at the Trinita dei 
Pellegrini, the feet of pilgrims are 
washed by noble ladies. 

Wednesday.—“Tenebre,” with gradual 
extinguishing of lights. 

“Miserere” sung before the Pope in 
the Sistine Chapel. 

Holy Thursday.—High Mass in Sis- 
tine Chapel ; procession of the Pope to 
the Pauline Chapel, which is illumi- 
nated ; he blesses the people from the 
balcony in front of St. Peter’r, 
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“TLavandaia.” The Pope washes the 
feet of thirteen priests in St. Peter's. 

“Cena.” The Pope waits on the 
thirteen priests at table, in the Vati- 
can. “ Tenebre ” and “ Miserere” in the 
Sistine Chapel. Illumination of Pauline 
and other chapels. 

Good Friday.—“ Tenebre ” repeated, 
and “ Miserere.” 

Adoration of relics in St. Peter's, by 
the Pope. 

Saturday.—Public baptism of Jews, 
&c., in the Baptistery of Constantine. 

Palestrina Mass. Easter Eve service 
at St. Peter's. 

Easter Sunday.—The Pope carried 
into St. Peter’s ; celebrates Mass ; silver 
trumpets sounded. Benediction from 
balcony. Illumination of the dome. 

Easter Monday.—Fireworks. 

Florence.—FEaster Eve. “ Lo scoppio 
del carro.” Fireworks in front of the 
Duomo. 


Hoty WEEK IN SPAIN. 


Great services at Seville, Toledo, Va- 
lencia, Valladolid, and other cities. 

Processions of the ‘ Pasos,” ancient 
painted and clothed images. 

“ Monumentos” (great wooden tem- 
ples) raised in the churches for the ex- 
position of the Host. 

Holy Thursday.—Procession of Pasos 
at Burgos. 

Good Friday.—Illumination of the 
Monumento at Seville. 

Processions of Pasos and banners in 
Seville, Burgos, &c. 

Exhibition of relics at Oviedo. 

Easter Kve.—Rending of the Veil at 
Seville. 

Easter Monday.—Procession of the 
Sacrament. 

Fair at El Padron, Santiago. 

Festival at Torrijos, Estremadura. 

Easter Eve to Easter Monday.—Fair 
at Seville for the sale of Paschal lambs. 


**Corpus Curistr,” or ‘Corpus Domint.” 
(Thursday after Trinity Sunday.) 
June 12, 1873. 
A festival with processions at Trieste, 
Vienna, and other Roman Catholic cities. 
Chief festival of the year in Spain. 
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Seville—The Quiresters or Seises 
dance before the high altar in the 
Cathedral, with castanets, and dresses 
of Philip ITI.’s time. 

Valencia.—Religious procession: also 
at Toledo, Santiago, Barcelona, Granada, 
&c. Processions of “‘ Pasos” and of the 
Sacrament. 

Assembly and dances of the Mara- 
gatos at Astorga. 

Rome.—High Mass in Sistine Chapel. 
The Pope then carries the Sacrament in 
procession to the Vatican Basilica. 

Two processions every afternoon dur- 
ing the Octave in Rome. 

Munich. — (“ Fronleichnamsfest ” ). 
Guild processions and open-air services. 

Ostend.—Blessing of the sea. 

Portugal.—Image of St. George car- 
ried on horseback through the streets of 
Lisbon. 

On the Octave day, procession at Gen- 
zano in the Alban hills; the streets 
carpeted with flowers. 


Greek CuurcH FEstTIvVALs. 


Greek aster—Monday in Holy 
Week.—Bathing of pilgrims in the 
Jordan ; encampment in the plains. 

Easter Eve.—Ceremony of the Holy 
Fire in the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem. 

Ringing of bells in Moscow. 

Midnight services in Constantinople. 

Easter Sunday.—Processions through 
the streets of Pera (Constantinople). 

Annual feast of the Church of Balukli, 
Constantinople. 

Great celebration of Easter through- 
out Russia, especially at the Resurrec- 
tion Monastery near Moscow. 

Easter Festival.— Dances, &c., in 
Rhodes, at Archangelo. 

Carnival and Easter Weeks.—Fairs 
and sledging on the Boulevards of 
Moscow. 

‘ifth and Sixth Weeks after Easter.— 
Fair at Orel, south of Moscow. 

Ninth Friday after Easter.—Miracu- 
lous image of the Virgin carried to a fair 
near Kursk; left there till Sept. 24 
(12, O.S.). 

Fifty days after Easter.—Fair of the 
KarakAvopos in Cyprus. 
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Easter Sunday in the Greek Church 
is regulated by different laws from those 
which fix its date in the Western 
Churches. For this year it coincides 
with the Western Easter, falling on 
April 13 (April 1, 0.S.). Next year it 


will fall on April 12 (March 31, O.S.); 
in 1875, on April 25 (April 13, O.S.). 


MAHOMETAN FESTIVALS. 


The Turkish months are lunar, and 
537 Turkish years correspond to 521 
of our years. The Turkish year is thus 
ten or eleven days shorter than ours, and 
each month in the course of thirty-three 
or thirty-four years runs backwards 
through all the seasons of the year. 
The first of Ramadan for this year falls 
on Oct. 23; next year it will fall Oct. 
13. Our system of leap-year and the 
Turkish corresponding irregularity— 
19 years of 354 days to 11 years of 355 
days—make it almost impossible to fore- 
tell with accuracy the correspondence of 
Mahometan and Christian dates. 

The month of Ramadan is a period of 
strict fasting. This year it begins on 
October 23. On its 27th day (Nov. 18, 
1873), falls the Leilet-al-Kadr, or night 
of predestination, celebrating the de- 
scent of the Koran from heaven. The 
Mosque of St. Sophia is illuminated, and 
the Sultan goes in procession through 
Constantinople. The Ramadan Beiram, 
“’Ked-es-Sugheiyer,” or lesser festival, 
one of the chief Mahometan festivals, 
succeeds the end of Ramadan, and oc- 
cupies the first three days of Showal 
(November 22 to 24). Military parade 
by the Sultan at the old palace, Con- 
stantinople. Great festivities at Cairo. 

Towards the end of Showal takes 
place the solemn departure of the pil- 
grims from Cairo for Mecca. 

The Kurban Beiram, “’Eed-el-Kebeer” 
or greater festival, falls on the 10th of 
Zul-haj (Jan. 28, 1874), and lasts for 
four days. It commemorates the sacrifice 
by Abraham of a ram instead of his son 
(not Isaac, but Ishmael, according to the 
Mahometans), and is observed with great 
festivities and sacrifices at Constanti- 
nople and Cairo: also at Mitylene, &c. 

The Mahometan year 1291 commences 


with the first day of the next month 
Moharram (February 16th, 1874). On 
the 10th Moharram the anniversary of 
the death of El Hoseyn is celebrated at 
the Mosque of Azhar, in Cairo. (For 
an interesting account of this festival in 
India see the 7'imes of April 15, 1873.) 

Late in the following month Saffer, 
the pilgrims return from Mecca. 

The Mirlood, or Moolid-en-Nebbee, 
the festival of the birth of the Prophet, 
lasts from the 3rd to the 12th of 
Rebeea-el-Owwal, the last being the 
greatest day (about April 29th, 1874), 
when the Sultan goes in state to the 
Mosque of Ahmed at Constantinople, 
and when, at Cairo, the “Doseh” or 
“treading” is performed; two or three 
hundred men throw themselves on the 
ground, that the Sheykh may ride over 
them on horseback. 

The Moolid-el-Hassaneyn, the celebra- 
tion of the birthdays of El Hasan and 
El Hoseyn, the sons of Ali, falls in the 
next month, Rebeeh-’l-akher, and is ob- 
served for eight days at Cairo with great 
festivities and illuminations, and reli- 
gious services at the Mosque of the 
Hassaneyn. 

In the month Regeb (commencing 
about August 24, 1873, and August 13, 
1874) is held for a fortnight the festival 
of the Seyyideh, at the Mosque of the 
Seyyideh Zeyneb (the granddaughter of 
the Prophet) at Cairo. 

On the 26th of Regeb is celebrated 
the ascent of the Prophet to heaven. 
On this occasion, and also on the festi- 
val of the founder of the Shafeite sect, 
which falls during the following month 
Shaaban, the “ Doseh” used to be per- 
formed at Cairo, but it is doubtful 
whether this is still the case. 

Three times a year a great festival and 
fair is held at Tantah, between Alexan- 
dria and Cairo—the Viceroy often pre- 
sent. The “Cutting of the Canal ”»— 
piercing the dam of the river Nile—is 
performed with some ceremony at Cairo, 
about the second week in August. At 
the full moon of the months Regeb, 
Showal, and Zul-haj, solemn visits are 
paid to the cemetery of Minieh, on the 
Nile, above Cairo. 

C. P. 





